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ABSTRACT 


In 1980, Western Europe agricultural production was up 5 percent from 1979 and 3 percent from trend. 
Overall crop output was above 1979 and the grain crop set a new record. Livestock production gained 
marginally in 1979 and growth in the sector is likely to continue slow. Farm input costs rose at a 
greater rate than farm prices leading to a reduction in net farm incomes in 1980. 


Surplus production and growing budgetary expenditures continued to hinder EC policymakers in 1980. 
The EC’s farm price package will allow an average price rise of 9.6 percent for the 1981/82 commodity 
marketing years. 


While the economic recession may have bottomed out in early 1981, growth will resume slowly. U.S. 
agricultural trade with Western Europe totaled $11.7 billion in 1980 but will be up only marginally in 
1981. 


KEYWORDS: Agricultural production, European Community, policy, prices, farm income, trade, 
Western Europe. 


This report was generated as part of the International Economics Division’s ongoing program of 
agricultural situation and outlook analysis and reporting. The program’s regularly scheduled pub- 
lications include: the World Agricultural Situation and Outlook published three times annually; re- 
gional situation and outlook reports on Asia, Africa and the Middle East, the People’s Republic of 
China, Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, Western Europe, and the Western Hemisphere pub- 
lished annually; indices of world and regional food and agricultural production published annual- 


ly; the Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States published bi-monthly; the Food Aid Needs 
and Availabilities Report published quarterly; and the Outlook for U.S. Agricultural Exports pub- 
lished quarterly. All are available on request from the Economics and Statistics Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Room 0054, South Building, 14th and Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 
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WEIGHT AND MEASURE REFERENCES 


The metric system is used in this report, unless other- 
wise indicated. The following are conversions to the U.S. 
system of weights and measures: 1 hectare equals 2.471 
acres; 1 metric ton, 2,204.6 pounds; 1 kilogram, 2.2046 
pounds; 1 liter, 1.0567 quarts; and 1 hectoliter, 26.418 
gallons. 


TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS 


ACP’s—African, Caribbean, and Pacific states partici- 
pating in the Lome Convention that regulates economic 
relations between these countries and the European Com- 
munity. 

EC—European Community, also referred to as the 
Community. An economic and customs union of six origi- 
nal members— Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Italy, West 
Germany, and the Netherlands, as well as Denmark, Ire- 
land, and the United Kingdom (U.K.), which joined in 
January 1973, and Greece, which became the tenth 
member on January 1, 1981. 


CAP—Common Agricultural Policy of the European Com- 
munity. 


GATT—General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


Unit of Account (u.a.)—Prior to April 9, 1979, the 
standard value used by the EC for transactions within 
the CAP. In mid-March 1979, the agricultural unit of 
account was equal to about $1.60. A different unit, called 


the European unit of account (EUA), was introduced in 
1975. Its value in relation to the dollar is announced dai- 
ly, and it is generally worth more than the agricultural 
unit of account. 

European Monetary System (EMS)—A common mone- 
tary arrangement for the Community that was imple- 
mented in March 1979; includes credit mechanisms and 
compulsory intervention to ensure greater stability of 
European exchange rates. 

European Currency Unit (ECU)—The core of the EMS, 
the ECU serves as the monetary denominator for the 
exchange rate, credit, and intervention mechanisms of 
the EMS. On April 9, 1979, the ECU became the stan- 
dard value for transactions within the CAP—including 
the determination of support prices, import levies, and 
export subsidies. The value of the ECU is calculated from 
a weighted basket of all EC member currencies, identical 
to the basket used for the EUA and equal to about $1.21 
at the end of March 1981. 

Green rate of exchange—The exchange rate used to 
convert ECU’s into national currencies (and vice versa) 
in all financial and commercial transactions covered by 
the CAP. 

Green money, green currency (e.g., green pound, green 
lira)—Indicates the use of green rates of exchange for 
CAP purposes. 

Monetary Compensatory Amounts (MCA)—Border 
taxes or subsidies that offset the divergence between the 
green rate of exchange and the actual market rate of 
exchange. For those countries in which currencies have 
depreciated, MCA’s (negative MCA’s) act as subsidies on 
imports and taxes on exports. For those countries in 
which currencies have appreciated, MCA’s (positive 
MCA’s) act as a tax on imports and a subsidy on exports. 


FOREWORD 


This report focuses on major agricultural, economic, and trade developments in Western Europe, an area that takes 
over 22 percent of the value of U.S. agricultural exports. Contributions were written by Marshall H. Cohen, James 


Lopes, Stephen Sposato, Miles Lambert, and Ruth Elleson. 


Acknowledgement is extended to the Foreign Agricultural Service, especially the agricultural attaches who supplied 
much of the basic data and background information through comprehensive situation reports on each country and the 
EC. Previous issues of this publication also provided helpful background material. 

This publication is one of seven regional/country reports supplementing the World Agricultural Situation, which is 
published three times a year; WAS-24, was released in January 1981. Other regional/country reports are published for 
the Western Hemisphere, Africa and West Asia, Asia and Oceania, Eastern Europe, the USSR, and the People’s Republic 
of China. This report is based on information available as of April 13, 1981. 


John C. Dunmore, Leader 
Situation arid Outlook Section 
Western Europe Branch 
International Economics Division 
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Western Europe’s agricultural production index (1969- 
71=100) for 1980 was up 5 percentage points from 1979 
and 3 percentage points above the long term trend. The 
crop sector, accounting for about 38 percent of the out- 
put, expanded by 5.4 percent. Benefiting from favorable 
weather, Western Europe harvested a record-large grain 
crop in 1980. Grain area was up only marginally from 
1979, but yields were higher because of favorable grow- 
ing conditions for winter grains and increased plantings 
of higher yielding varieties of wheat and barley. 

Weather conditions during the fall and winter of last 
year were favorable for grains in most countries of 
Western Europe, except Spain and Portugal, which had a 
severe drought. Grain production in 1981 will likely be 


below last season’s record. Nevertheless, in Northern 
Europe and the EC, prospects for another large crop are 
good. In Southern Europe, grain will be sharply down, 
almost entirely because of very poor crop prospects in 
Spain and Portugal. 

Most other crops fared well in 1980, with production 
generally exceeding 1979. Despite large surpluses in 
many Western European countries, sugar beet production 
remained high, only 2 percent below the 1977 record. The 
Community’s sugar beet area expanded, but less favor- 
able yields caused some drop in the EC’s production. 
Reduced world supplies and higher sugar prices will like- 
ly induce a further expansion in Western Europe’s sugar 
area and production in 1981. The Community’s sugar 


beet area is expected to be up 5 percent, despite a drop in 
production quotas eligible for support prices. 

The outlook for the potato crop in Western Europe is 
mixed, but output is likely to continue to fall in 1981— 
for the fifth consecutive year. Cotton area may continue 
to expand in both Spain and Greece, the only notable pro- 
ducers. Tobacco production, however, is not likely to 
change much from the 1980 reduced level. Better yields 
should offset an anticipated 7-percent drop in tobacco 
acreage. 

Western Europe maintained a relatively sound real 
rate of economic growth through the 1970’s. The growth 
rate dropped somewhat in 1980, to 1 percent, and is 
expected to fall again in 1981—possibly to zero growth. 
Consumer prices, which were moderately under control in 
the late 1970’s, got out of hand in 1980. Although the 
1981 forecast is for a smaller rate of inflation, it will 
remain in or close to double digits. Unemployment con- 
tinues bleak, and the balance of payments will remain in 
deficit for most of Western Europe, even though the defi- 
cit will be somewhat smaller than 1980. 

The net effect of last year’s poorer economic indicators, 
particularly reduced growth in personal income and dou- 
ble digit inflation, led to decreased consumption. In 1981, 
per capita meat consumption is expected to show little 
change from last year—a marked contrast to the rather 
steady growth of 1 to 1.5 percent a year during the 
1970’s. 

Livestock output in 1980 continued its upward trend, 
but the rate of increase, 2.3 percent, was less than half 
the growth in the crops sector. In addition to sluggish 
demand in domestic markets, livestock output was 
slowed by the rapid escalation of production costs. Only 
some buoyancy in the export markets, particularly for 
poultry, maintained a slightly positive stimulus to 
increased production. 

Real net farm income in most Western European coun- 
tries declined in 1980. Despite a record output of several 
principal commodities and generally higher product 
prices, sharp increases in input expenditures more than 
offset revenue gains. In addition, the gap between real 
incomes in farm and non-farm sectors widened. The EC 
countries averaged an 11-percent increase in input costs 
in 1980. As in 1979, the sharp rise in 1980 fuel costs was 
the single most important factor behind the income drop. 

Although the rise in feed prices was not a significant 
factor in higher total input costs, the livestock/feed price 
ratios for hogs and cattle deteriorated. Higher relative 
feed grain and protein meal prices are expected to give 
little relief to the price/cost squeeze in 1981. 

Surplus production and the growing costs of the EC’s 
agricultural price support policy continued to plague 
agricultural policymakers in 1980. The _ budget/- 
agricultural surplus problem put more stress on the CAP 
than at any other time since its inception in 1962. The 
EC Commission was requested to propose a more per- 
manent solution to the budget problem, but the CAP is 
at the heart of the difficulties. Although the Commission 
did not come up with a permanent answer it did recom- 
mend alterations to the Community’s agricultural policy. 
The most significant recommendation was that producers 
should become more financially responsible for the cost 


of disposing of surplus production. This concept, known 
as co-responsibility, is already underway to a modest 
extent in the sugar and milk sectors, and the Commis- 
sion proposed in the 1981/82 farm price package to 
extend the principle to other sectors—cereals, oilseeds, 
olive oil, processed fruit and vegetables, tobacco, and 
beef. 

The early approval (April 1) of the farm price package 
came somewhat as a surprise, considering that the final 
agreement had to be a workable synthesis of EC budget 
constraints and the legitimate concerns of producers 
about the protection of farm incomes. The consensus of 
the Agricultural Ministers centered on an average price 
increase of 9.6 percent. The increase is the largest given 
to EC farmers since 1975, and, while it seems a move- 
ment away from the policy of price restraint in recent 
years, it just offset the 9-percent drop in real farm 
incomes in 1980. More importantly, however, the 
“reform” of the CAP was postponed another year, there- 
by delaying co-responsibility in almost all sectors. 

Based on trade data from most Western European 
countries for the greater part of 1980, the deficit in agri- 
cultural trade appears to have been significantly 
reduced. This year, the outlook for agricultural trade will 
be influenced by several key economic and agricultural 
factors. On the economic front, Western European 
economies will grow less in 1981, providing little 
stimulus to additional imports. 

On the agricultural side, rising self-sufficiency rates 
and increased use of feed grain substitutes (including 
U.S. shipments of corn gluten feed and citrus pulp) will 
hold down this year’s import volume of grain into 
Western Europe, as it did in 1980. In addition, record 
grain harvests spurred increases in Western European 
exports of wheat and barley. In 1981, the European Com- 
munity will, for the first time, become a net exporter of 
grains. While the livestock sector increased only margi- 
nally in 1980, increased imports of oilseeds and oilseed 
meals were encouraged by the low price of protein meals 
relative to grains (through the first 3 quarters) and 
increased use of oilseed meals on the farm. This year, 
livestock sector expansion will again be minimal. Moreo- 
ver, the price of oilseeds relative to grains and other 
feedstuffs has deteriorated, and the demand for oilseeds 
and oilseed products will likely drop. 

Record exports of fresh and frozen beef and veal, 
535,000 tons, made the EC the world’s number two 
exporter of bovine meat in 1980, but the outlook for 
export sales in 1981 is less optimistic. Poultry sales will 
probably continue to expand by about 5 percent, which is 
below the increases of the previous 2 years. Trade in the 
dairy sector was also marked by a dramatic increase in 
product exports in 1980, helping to reduce surplus stocks 
of skim-milk powder, butter, and cheese. 

U.S. agricultural exports of soybeans and soybean meal 
will suffer from weakened demand in Western Europe. 
Larger oilseed crops in the Southern Hemisphere and 
higher dollar rates on the exchange markets may cause 
further erosion of the U.S. market share. It is unlikely 
that the United States will gain appreciably in Western 
Europe’s coarse grain imports during 1981. However, U.S. 
sales could increase late in the year in the wake of a 


relatively poor outturn of grains expected in Southern 
Europe. Overall, the 1981 outlook for U.S. farm exports 
to Western Europe points to only a moderate advance in 
value, primarily because of the expected slowdown in the 


region’s livestock/feed sector. Gains in the unit values of 
most major traded commodities will far exceed any 
expected gains in volume. 


Western Europe Situation 





Review of 1980 and Outlook for 1981 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Agricultural Index Up 5 Percent 


Overall, the 1980 agricultural production index (1969- 
71 = 100) for Western Europe was up 5 percentage 
points from 1979 and 3 percentage points above the long 
term trend. Benefiting from favorable weather, Western 
Europe harvested the largest grain crop in history. All 
other major crops fared well, with production generally 
exceeding 1979. Crops, accounting for about 38 percent of 
the output, expanded by 5.4 percent, while livestock con- 
tinued its upward trend, growing 2.3 percent. Grains, 
oilseeds, and pulses registered the most growth in the 
crop sector, while mutton and lamb, poultry meat, milk, 
and pork registered the most significant advances for 
livestock. Production gains ranged from a 2-percent 
decline in Portugal to an 11-percent increase in Greece 
(table 1). 


Grain Production Sets New Record 


Western Europe’s grain production (including rice) in 
1980 set a new record of almost 162 million tons, exceed- 
ing by over 4 percent the previous record in 1978 and 
greatly surpassing 1979. The area was only marginally 
up from the previous year, but yields were high because 
of generally favorable weather for winter grains in most 
of Western Europe and continued plantings of high yield- 
ing varieties of wheat and barley. Much of the increase 
in grain production was in wheat, although coarse grain 
production (including rye) was up from 1979 reaching a 
new record of about 96 million tons. 

The EC’s grain crop (including rice), nearly 121 million 
tons, was 2.5 percent above the previous record in 1978. 
Most of the increase was in wheat, although the barley 
crop was also significantly higher. Except for Danish 
farmers, which harvested much less grain than in 1979, 
other EC farmers had harvests that were better than or 
just about equal to a year earlier. France, the largest 
grain producer in Western Europe, realized a record out- 
put of nearly 48 million tons, greatly surpassing domestic 
requirements and allowing for an export availability of 
20.5 million tons in 1980/81. Despite reduced area, West 
Germany’s farmers harvested close to a record crop, 
while the British farmers surpassed the previous 1979 
high, setting a new record of over 19 million tons in 
1980. Italy’s crop was about equal to the 1978 record. 

Grain production (including rice) in the non-EC coun- 
tries also set a new record of nearly 41 million tons, up 
11 percent from the 1978 record. Both wheat and coarse 
grains increased. Production recovered from 1979's 


reduced levels in both Spain and Portugal, as a slight 
increase in area and record yields pushed Spain’s produc- 
tion to an all time high of over 18 million tons, 33 per- 
cent more than the previous year’s drought-stricken crop. 
Most other countries—particularly Greece, Austria, and 
Sweden—produced significantly larger grain crops in 
1980 than a year earlier. 

Wheat production in Western Europe set a new record, 
nearly 64 million tons, up 15 percent from 1979 and 10 
percent more than the 1978 record. Increasing in both 
area and yields, the EC’s wheat crop set an all time high 
at 51.4 million tons. Except for Belgium-Luxembourg and 
Ireland, all other EC countries had better wheat crops in 
1980 than in the previous year. France produced a record 
23.4 million tons—up 20 percent from 1979 and greatly 
above the previous record in 1978. A slight increase in 
area, along with wider use of Mexican seed varieties, 
pushed Greece’s crop to a new high of nearly 3 million 
tons, more than one-fifth above the previous year— 
raising Greece’s wheat export availabilities to around 1 
million tons in 1980/81, nearly twice the previous year. 

Wheat production in the non-EC countries was up more 
than one-third from 1979, and set a new record of 12.5 
million tons; Spain accounted for more than one-half of 
the increase. A slight increase in area and very high 
yields—the results of favorable weather, a rapid changeo- 
ver to semi-dwarf varieties, and the increased application 
of fertilizers—pushed Spain’s wheat crop to a new high 
of close to 6 million tons in 1980. This will place Spain in 
a substantial net exporter position for wheat, with 
availabilities of over 1 million tons, in sharp contrast to 
the average of 30,000 tons exported in the last 5 years. 
All other non-EC countries had larger wheat crops in 
1980 than a year earlier. 

Rice production was down 7 percent from the previous 
year, falling to slightly less than 1.7 million tons. Both 
Italy and Spain, the largest producers in Western 
Europe, had smaller rice crops than 1979. Italy’s poor 
crop reflects a continued decline in area, while Spain’s 
decrease was mainly the result of lower yields. Italy’s 
rice export availabilities will probably be sharply down in 
1980/81; Spain’s are expected to be about the same as 
the previous season because stocks will be drawn down to 
offset lower production. 

Barley, Western Europe’s principal feed grain, showed 
a large recovery in 1980. Production totaled a new high 
of 56.7 million tons, up 9 percent from the reduced crop 
in 1979 and exceeding the 1978 record by 1.9 million 
tons. Output was up significantly in both EC and non-EC 
countries. Spain’s record 8.6 million tons will allow for 
export availabilities of about 600,000 tons: that country 


Table 1—Indicies of agricultural production 
In Western Europe 





Country 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
(1969-71=100) 

European Community 104 108 a Atlee | 
Belgium-Luxembourg 103 103 uaa) alles ae 
Denmark 101 112 ie, x0) a A1@) 
France 107 110 OM COMME OS 
Germany, West 99 104 Halal SNS] ana 
Ireland 108 125 Wr alesse 
Italy 102 102 ess he AIS 
Netherlands 118 118 Vey ake ae”! 
United Kingdom 101 111 114 114 119 

Other Western Europe 117 113 Te Be ales{o) 
Austria 112 110 al eld 120 
Norway 101 112 iba 4818). ~ » APRA 
Portugal 103 89 94 116 114 
Sweden eh 115 was) Waly aa 
Switzerland 119 110 Wie ANS See} 
Finland 119 102 TO Stee OGmmma 4 
Greece 130 123 ISCGume eo 44: 
Spain 123 123 Wels) aks 143 

Western Europe 107 109 WS) als}, a} 





1Only those commodities of considerable significance in their 
respective countries, or 12-18 crops and livestock products, are 
included. Thus, these indicies may differ from those calculated by the 
individual countries or other organizations. : 


imported 530,000 tons a year earlier. France’s barley 
area was down from 1979, but much higher yields pro- 
duced all time high of 11.8 million tons; the United 
Kingdom also had a record 10.3 million tons. However, 
Danish production fell from an exceptionally high level 
in 1979. 

Corn production in 1980 was down slightly from the 
1979 all time high, falling to less than 22 million tons. 
Yields were slightly up, but shifts to wheat left total 
area planted to corn down 3 percent—closer to tradition- 
al levels. Likewise, the EC’s corn output was down 5 per- 
cent from the 1979 record. The French crop was down by 
nearly 1 million tons (9 percent) from the previous year. 
However, Italy’s production continued upward, partially 
offsetting the French decline, to set a new record of 6.4 
million tons. Favorable returns are encouraging. some 
Italian farmers to plant more corn. Increased area, pri- 
marily at the expense of sugar beet area, and more use of 
new hybrid seed varieties pushed Greece’s production to 
a new high of 1.2 million tons, more than two-thirds 
above 1979’s record. Spain’s output nearly stagnated, as 
climatic factors and profitability of other crops kept 
Spanish farmers from expanding irrigated corn area. 

Despite large sugar surpluses in many West European 
countries, particularly in the Community, sugar beet pro- 
duction remained high, over 94 million tons, only 2 per- 
cent below the record. Uncertainties surrounding the 
future of EC sugar policies did not deter an expansion in 
the Community’s sugarbeet area in 1980, but less favor- 
able yields caused some drop in production, particularly 
in West Germany and Denmark. Outside the Community, 
sugarbeet production rose slightly above the previous 
year’s reduced level. After a sharp drop in 1979, Spain’s 
production recovered last year—stimulated by a lifting of 


production restrictions and an increase in guaranteed 
prices and subsidies. 

Discouraged by low prices and surplus production in 
recent years, Western Europe’s farmers continued to 
plant fewer potatoes in 1980. Blight and late rains in 
some major producing areas reduced yields from 1979. As 
a result, Western Europe’s potato production continued 
its downward trend. Larger crops in the United Kingdom, 
France, and Netherlands were more than offset by small- 
er in other EC countries, particularly West Germany and 
Italy. So, the EC’s output dropped 5-percent from 1979, 
and production fell to slightly less than 33 million tons. 
A decrease in area and much lower yields caused an 
unusually large 24-percent drop in West Germany’s pota- 
to production. Italy’s output was down 5 percent from 
1979. In the non-EC countries, 1980 production was up 5 
percent, with increases in most countries, particularly in 
Spain. Austria and Sweden were the only non-EC coun- 
tries to have a decline the result of a slight drop in area 
and lower yields. Austria’s crop was the second lowest on 
record. 

Weather conditions were generally not favorable for 
deciduous fruit in most of Western Europe in 1980. 
Therefore, production dropped slightly below the good 
outturn of a year earlier. Apple production was down in 
all EC countries, except France. Spain’s crop of non- 
citrus fruit was also much smaller. All deciduous fruit, 
except plums, showed a decline in Spain, mainly the 
result of sub-freezing temperatures that affected key 
fruit-producing areas. Conversely, the citrus crop in 
Western Europe set a record 6.7 million tons, up 2.4 per- 
cent from 1979. Although bad weather late in the year 
pushed Spain’s crop somewhat below the very favorable 
1979 level, other major producers, Italy and Greece, had 
a larger citrus outturn. 

With the exception of rapeseed and sunflowerseed, pro- 
duction of oilseeds in Western Europe is relatively small. 
Rapeseed production approached 2 million tons in 1980, 
exceeding a year earlier by 58 percent. The increase 
comes mainly from the French, who more than doubled 
production over 1979’s weather-damaged crop. This year’s 
output soared to over 1.1 million tons. The tremendous 
increase in France was mostly the result of expanded 
area, but increased use of a new variety (Jet Neuf) also 
boosted yields. Moveover, France’s rapeseed production is 
encouraged under a Protein Plan (1977-82) aimed at 
developing alternative sources of proteins, other than 
soybeans, and reducing the country’s dependency on 
imported proteins. Western Europe’s sunflower produc- 
tion totaled 803,000 tons in 1980, up nearly one-third in 
2 years. Output in the major producing country, Spain, 
totaled about 500,000 tons, just about the same as 1979, 
as increased area was offset by lower yields. 

The region’s tobacco crop was down significantly (7 
percent) from the previous year’s record, while total area 
was down slightly in 1980. Spain increased acreage under 
its 6-year Tobacco Expansion Plan (1980-85), but Greek 
farmers who planted less tobacco because of unfavorable 
weather offset the increase. Italy's tobacco area was 
unchanged from 1979. Unfavorable weather lowered 
yields in all major producing countries. 


Olive oil production in 1980 was above average, with 
sharp increases in Italy and Greece. Italy’s output was 
nearly one-third above the 1979 frost-damaged crop. 
Greece’s output was also more than one-third above the 
1979 level, but frosts and the drought limited the 
increase in Spain to only 2 percent. Spain’s olive oil 
stocks in 1980 were down sharply because of a signifi- 
cant rise in exports and some expansion in consumption. 
The gains in the Spanish consumption of olive oil are 
tied to strict government control over the marketing of 
other edible oils. 

Cotton outturn recovered in 1980, following relatively 
large drops for Greece in 1979 and Spain in 1978. 
Greece’s area continued to decline because corn competed 
with cotton for irrigated land and adverse weather ham- 
pered the 1980 cotton-seeding season. Nevertheless, 
better yields raised Greece’s production to 117,000 tons 
(540,000 bales). Spain’s cotton area continued to increase 
rapidly under a 5-year (1979-83) cotton expansion pro- 
gram. The goal is to increase cotton area to 90,000 hec- 
tares, which would make Spain about 50 percent self- 
sufficient in cotton. 


Livestock Production gained Marginally 


Preliminary data on Western European livestock 
numbers at the end of 1980 indicate a very marginal 
gain (in terms of livestock units) over a year earlier (fig- 
ure 1). Cattle numbers declined slightly in the EC-9, 
with drops in most other EC countries offsetting margi- 
nal gains in the Benelux countries and Italy. Total cattle 
slaughter in Western Europe at the end of 1980 was 
slightly over 1979, compared with a 3.6-percent increase 
in the previous year The increase would have been larger 
in some EC countries if it were not for the “veal crisis.” 
Because of the revelation that some producers were using 
growth hormones in veal calves, consumer demand weak- 
ened, and raisers had to withhold calves from slaughter. 
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Hog numbers were up nearly 1 percent at the end of 
1980, just about the same increase as the previous 
year—a reflection of the depressed pork sector, which 
was caused by oversupplies and continued weak domestic 
demand, particularly in the EC. Slaughter numbers in 
1980 rose just over 1 percent, compared with a signifi- 
cant increase (5.2 percent) a year earlier. 

Sheep numbers at the end of 1980 were slightly lower 
than those of a year earlier, with large drops in both 
Spain and Greece partly offsetting increases in most of 
the EC countries. Sheep, lamb, and goat slaughtering 
were up sharply in 1980, compared with a marginal 
increase in 1979. 

Total meat production (including poultry meat) rose 
less than 3 percent in 1980, compared with a 4-percent 
increase the previous year. However all countries 
registered some expansion in total meat output in 1980. 

Red meat production rose about 2.5 percent from 1979 
to 20.9 million tons. Except for France, all EC countries 
had some increase in red meat production in 1980. The 
slight drop in France was in sharp contrast to the previ- 
ous year, when the increase registered over 7 percent. 
Outside the EC, red meat production was up 3.6 percent 
in 1980, with all countries, except Greece, showing 
increases. Greece’s output remained stable, following a 
3-percent gain in 1979. Output in Spain, by far the larg- 
est producer outside the EC, was up 4 percent over 
1979 because of increased slaughtering of cattle and hogs 
brought on by depressed market prices and high produc- 
tion costs. 

The region’s beef and veal production was up 2.7 per- 
cent in 1980, about half the 1979 increase, nevertheless, 
a new record. In the EC, output rose 2.6 percent, a sharp 
contrast to the over 6 percent jump in 1979. However, 
the number of cattle slaughtered was down in some EC 
countries because of reduced cattle inventories and the 
veal crisis. After a press campaign about growth stimu- 
lating hormones used in veal production, consumption 
and prices of veal dropped in several EC countries. As a 
result, some veal calves were withheld from slaughter. 
The veal crisis was most pronounced in France, where 
veal production dropped 5 to 6 percent. The 2-percent 
decline in French beef and veal production in 1980 com- 
pares with a nearly 10 percent rise the previous year. 
Beef and veal production was also down in Denmark 
because, as herds continued to decline, slaughter was cut 
back. Other EC countries had larger outputs, even 
though the rate of increase in most countries was small- 
er than 1979. A sharp jump in cattle slaughtered— 
because of increased imports of feeder calves and higher 
average carcass weights—pushed Italy’s beef and veal 
production up 4 percent last year. 

Also, Ireland’s output showed a sharp 15-percent 
increase as a result of a massive cattle destocking 
brought on by the depressed export outlook, particularly 
to the United Kingdom, and the increased production 
costs. With the exception of Greece, all other Western 
European countries registered some production increase 
in 1980. 

Pork production in Western Europe continued its 
upward trend in 1980, but at about one-third the 
increase of the previous year, to reach 11.6 million tons. 


Although production continued to benefit from a consu- 
mers’ shift from higher priced beef to lower priced pork 
and poultry, producers faced a depressed market and poor 
feeding margins. Pork production in the EC was only 
marginally up from the previous year, compared with a 
5-percent gain in 1979. Output fell in France and the 
United Kingdom. Lower prices in the domestic market, 
brought on by imports of from EC partners discouraged 
French pork production. Despite oversupplies and 
depressed prices, West Germany’s output continued to 
increase, setting a record of over 2.7 million tons. 
Increased vertical integration within the German pork 
sector seems to have lessened the supply response to 
lower prices. In Italy, production continued to climb 
rapidly as a result of large slaughterings of imported 
animals and higher average s.aughter weights. 

Denmark’s output gained 9 percent in 1980, following 
a sharp increase in the numbers of hogs slaughtered. 
Danish hog raisers tried to reduce large inventories 
because of greater feed costs, lower pork prices, and 
somewhat-reduced export markets. Italy, a major market 
for Dutch pork, banned pork from the Netherlands 
toward the end of the year because of a salmonella prob- 
lem. 

Except for Austria, all the non-EC countries showed 
some rise in pork production in 1980. In Spain, the larg- 
est non-EC producer, output rose nearly 4 percent, main- 
ly because depressed prices, rising costs, and the sluggish 
demand induced more slaughtering. 

After a slight gain in 1979, mutton, lamb, and goat 
meat production showed an increase of over 8 percent in 
1980, much of which was in the EC. With the hope of 
better times ahead after the implementation of the new 
CAP on sheep meat, EC’s mutton, lamb, and goat meat 
production in 1980 rose 12 percent, nearly four times the 
1979 increase. French production rose 6.6 percent from a 
year earlier, partly the result of favorable lamb-raising 
conditions. 

Last year was a good year for the United Kingdom’s 
sheep industry as well. A mild winter and a favorable 
lambing season led to solid foundations for the imple- 
mentation of the new EC sheep meat regime. Lamb 
slaughterings in the United Kingdom were up 10 per- 
cent, and sheep meat production rose 17 percent from 
1979, to 269,000 tons. Outside the EC, mutton, lamb, and 
goat meat production was up only 2.6 percent from the 
previous year. There was a significant change only in 
Spain, where production sharply recovered from the 
depressed level in 1979. 

Poultry meat production in Western Europe was up 4 
percent in 1980, compared with only a 2-percent increase 
the previous year. The availability of new export markets 
for some countries was a stimulus for increased produc- 
tion last year. Output in the EC rose 5 percent in 1980, 
with nearly all countries showing increases but with 
France setting the pace. French production rose 9 per- 
cent, with much of the stimulus coming from increased 
exports— 150,000 tons were exported during the first 9 
months of 1980, 38 percent above the comparable period 
of the year before. Exports now account for nearly 20 


percent of France’s total poultry meat production. Out- 
put in both Italy and the Netherlands was up 5 percent, 
just about equal to the rise in consumption. In Denmark, 
production was off from 1979 as a result of a drop in pro- 
fit margins and competition in export markets. The 
slight increase in the United Kingdom’s production 
represented a recovery from a year earlier sharply 
reduced level. Greece’s output continued upward in 1980. 

Poultry meat production was up in all non-EC coun- 
tries. However, in Spain, by far the largest producer out- 
side the EC, poultry was only marginally up. This 
minimal growth is attributed to a tapering off in domes- 
tic demand after a period of rapidly rising per capita 
poultry consumption. 

In 1980, egg production was slightly up in the EC 
countries but marginally down in the non-EC countries. 
Increases were signigicant in only two EC countries, 
France and the Netherlands. 

Denmark’s egg production remained unchanged from 
1979; all other EC countries registered a decline, particu- 
larly Italy and West Germany. Italian production is 
being hindered by the continuing weak demand in the 
confectionery industry, while in West Germany produc- 
tion and consumption continued their slow, long term 
decline. The decline in the United Kingdom’s output was 
the result of a drop in table consumption of eggs. Spain’s 
output, representing about half the non-EC countries 
production, was down 2 percent from a year earlier. 
Depressed prices and continued increases in production 
costs prompted Spanish producers to cutback layer 
numbers in 1980, even though a growing export market 
provided some relief. 

In 1980, cow’s milk production in Western Europe 
increased 2.7 percent, exceeding the previous year’s 2.1 
percent. With excellent growing conditions in most coun- 
tries, and greatly increased output per cow, EC’s milk 
production rose almost 3 percent, compared to a 2.3- 
percent increase a year earlier. Although the number of 
dairy cows has been stable in recent years, raw milk pro- 
duction has continued to rise because of increased output 
per cow. Except for Denmark and Ireland, all the EC 
countries had higher production. Off the EC countries, 
France had the largest increase, reaching 33.4 million 
tons, up 5 percent from 1979. In Denmark and Ireland, 
production fell because of a substantial drop in dairy cat- 
tle numbers. The EC system of premiums payments for 
non-delivery of milk has encouraged the slaughter of 
dairy cows in Denmark. In Ireland, tightening cost/price 
ratios, a drop in export prospects for dairy products, and 
a disease eradication program in some dairy areas forced 
a reduction in dairy animals. Outside the EC, production 
had a more modest growth rate of 2 percent, with all 
countries except Switzerland showing some increase over 
1979. In Spain, output continues to rise because of 
improvements in animal husbandry practices, particular- 
ly early weaning and animal breeding, which have more 
than offset the decline in cow numbers. Despite govern- 
ment milk quota programs, cow’s milk production contin- 
ued to increase in both Austria and Finland. 
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Outlook 1981 


Grain Production Expected 
To Drop Below 1980 


Weather conditions during fall and winter were favor- 
able for grains in most of Western Europe, except for 
Spain and Portugal, which experienced one of the worst 
droughts of the century. Dry conditions began in summer 
1980 and, by mid-March 1981, spread across the Iberian 
Peninsula to central and southern Italy. 

Western Europe’s grain production in 1981 will likely 
be. below last year’s record. Overall grain area is expected 
to be fractionally down. Nevertheless, despite the 
expanded use of higher yielding grain varieties, drought 
conditions in Southern Europe will lower the region’s 
average yields, and production will fall. In Northern 
Europe, and the EC, prospects for another large crop are 
good in 1981. Grain area is down marginally in France, 
the major EC producer, but weather conditions so far 
this year point to yields comparable to 1980. A slight 
decline in West Germany’s area will probably be offset 
by the upward trend in yields; the country’s grain output 
is expected to surpass 1980. Italy’s production is forecast 
at the 1980 level or better, with the wheat crop estimat- 
ed at over 9 million tons, slightly below the previous 
year. The corn crop, however, is expected to surpass last 
year’s high setting a new record of 6.7 million tons. The 
Danish grain crop will likely recover significantly 
from 1980’s reduced level because of better barley yields. 
The United Kingdom’s production will probably rise 
slightly above the 1980 record. Grain area is up signifi- 
cantly, but yields are likely to be below last year’s 
because of late plantings. The Greek crop in 198] is likely 
to remain at about the previous year’s record. While 
some decline in Greece’s corn production is expected— 
due to a shift in area from corn to sugar beets—a larger 
barley crop will likely offset the reduction. 

Outside the EC, total grain production is expected to 
be sharply down, almost entirely the result of a very poor 
Spanish crop. Night frosts in early 1981 and the drought 
through late March are expected to reduce Spain’s crop 
by more than a fourth from the record 18.3 million tons 
in 1980. A significant part of Spain’s winter grain area 
may not to be harvested for lack of rain. However, some 
area will be plowed under for plantings to other crops 
such as sunflowers, which benefit from the rains in late 
March. Irrigation availabilities will also be lowered, and 
the reduction will likely have severe effects on spring- 
planted grains, such as corn and sorghum. A large part of 
the traditional corn area around Seville will probably be 
planted to cotton, which requires less water. Severe 
drought and frosts are also likely to reduce Portugal’s 
grain crop to a level close to the catastrophic 1977 crop. 

Reduced world supplies and high sugar prices will like- 
ly promote a continued expansion in sugarbeet area and 
production. Despite large surpluses in many Western 
European countries—particularly in the KC—and the 
uncertainties surrounding the future of EC sugar poli- 
cies, the Community’s sugarbeet area is expected to be 
up about 5 percent over 1980. France’s area may be up 
12 to 15 percent. Sugarbeet area and production in 
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Greece is expected to rise substantially over 1980 as a 
result of Greece’s membership in the EC and the applica- 
tion of the EC’s common market organization for sugar. 
The EC granted Greece a preliminary 1981 sugar produc- 
tion quota of 319,000 tons, slightly less than domestic 
requirements. While the quota exceeds the sharply 
reduced level of 174,000 tons produced in 1980—the 
result of a drop in area—it is slightly above the 312,600 
tons of sugar produced in 1979. Spain is also pushing for 
an increase in sugarbeet area and production in 1981, 
but reduced availability of drought-diminished water 
supplies is likely to cut production to below the 8.5- 
million-ton goal. 

The outlook for Western Europe’s potato crop is mixed, 
but the output will likely to continue falling in 1981, 
even though this year’s reduced crop and the accompany- 
ing price recovery in some European countries could halt 
the downward trend of recent years. Potato production in 
West Germany, the largest producer in the Region, is 
expected to recover somewhat from the large drop in 
1980. Severe drought raises some questions the 1981 
potato crops in Portugal and Spain, the largest producer 
outside the EC. 

Greece’s cotton area is expected to be up by more than 
6 percent to 150,000 hectares in 1981, still significantly 
below the recent 1977 high. In keeping with the 
Government’s program for cotton expansion, Spain’s cot- 
ton area will likely rise 15-20 percent, following a sharp 
increase in grower prices and an expected switching of 
some irrigated corn area to cotton, which requires less 
water. 

Greece’s 1981 tobacco production is not likely to 
change much from 1980’s reduced 115,000 tons, with 
better yields offsetting an anticipated 7-percent drop in 
total area. But the composition of Greece’s tobacco crop 
is likely to change significantly. As a new member of the 
EC, and in accordance with the EC’s market organization 
for tobacco, farmers will be free to produce tobacco with 
no limits on area or varieties. As a result, the area plant- 
ed to the variety “Exportable Oriental” is expected to 
remain stable, but “Domestic Oriental” area is likely to 
drop significantly. Burley area will likely rise 10 per- 
cent, to about 5,700 hectares. 

Despite the expansion planned for tobacco, Spain’s 
1981 crop could be down from 1980, because drought con- 
ditions could limit the availability of irrigation water 
needed for larger output. 

Oilseed production in 1981 will likely exceed 1980 in 
the main producing countries of France and Spain. 
Current estimates for the rapeseed crop in France indi- 
cate a sharp increase in area and production that will be 
substantially above 1980. In Spain, some of the grain 
area affected by the drought will likely be planted to 
sunflower in 1981. However, because of reduced yields, 
Spain’s sunflower output will probably not be much 
larger than 1980’s half-million tons. 


Growth in Livestock Sector 
Likely to Continue Slow 


The 1981 outlook is for continued slow growth in the 
production of most livestock products. Oversupplies and 


the resultant depressed prices for most livestock pro- 
ducts, along with expected higher feed prices will further 
weaken the feed/livestock margins throughout most of 
the year, discouraging all but a modest expansion in the 
livestock sector. Inflation, slow income growth, and high 
rates of unemployment in most countries will likely 
cause sluggish demand in domestic and export markets 
for livestock products, particularly for red meats. The 
most significant gain will likely be in poultry meat, par- 
ticularly in the EC countries where expansion has been 
export oriented. | 

Red meat production in Western Europe will likely 
show a marginal decline in 1981. A slight increase in 
production in the non-EC countries is expected to be 
offset by a drop in the EC. Beef and veal production will 
likely register a 2-percent drop from 1980, with produc- 
tion in the EC falling 2.5 percent. Except for Italy, all 
EC countries expect declines in beef and veal production 
in 1981. Increased slaughtering at the expense of a 
decline in cattle numbers will likely push Italy’s beef 
and veal production marginally up from 1980. A massive 
destocking of cattle in Ireland last year will sharply 
reduce the number available for slaughter in 1981. Like- 
wise, reduced cattle numbers in the United Kingdom and 
Denmark are expected to adversely affect beef and veal 
production in those countries. In the non-EC countries, 
present developments indicate a continued increase in 
beef and veal production for all countries, particularly in 
Spain, where depressed prices and high costs of produc- 
tion should force additional herd reductions this year. 

Pork production in 1981 is expected to continue to rise 
in both the EC and non-EC countries, although at a 
much slower pace than the 1.8-percent increase in 1980. 
Sluggish demand, oversupplies of pork, and the resultant 
depressed prices in many countries, along with higher 
production costs, will discourage pork producers from 
greatly expanding inventories. 


The Community’s dairy surpluses are not likely to 
abate in 1981, despite the EC Commission’s efforts to 
impose an additional tax on excess milk deliveries (see 
Agricultural Policy). Cow’s milk production in the EC is 
forecast to increase a further 1.5 percent in 1981. The 
slowdown in growth of milk production in the EC is 
based partly on the effect of the tax on production but 
also on the less rapid rise in output per cow—a result of 
poorer grazing conditions this year than last and supple- 
mentary feed costs will increase significantly in 1981. 
Milk production in Italy and Denmark could drop more, 
as dairy farmers in both countries are expected to furth- 
er accelerate slaughtering of dairy cows. In contrast, 
cow’s milk production is expected to increase by 3-4 per- 
cent in France. Outside the EC, cow’s milk production is 
expected to be marginally up in 1981, with most coun- 
tries showing increases. 

Poultry meat production in Western Europe will likely 
show another significant increase in 1981. The EC coun- 
tries expect a more than 4-percent rise in production, 
with nearly all countries showing increases. France’s out- 
put, which rose by 9 percent in 1980, is expected to 
increase further by 12 percent this year. The expansion 
is based on poultry meat exports, which could reach 
300,000 tons (200,000 tons in 1980)—nearly one-fifth of 
total production. In addition, partly because of reduced 
veal consumption, there could be an expansion in domes- 
tic demand for poultry meat. Spain’s production is 
expected to continue to trend upward, particularly in 
view of export possibilities. A recent agreement calling 
for the export of 50,000 tons a year to Egypt over the 
next 5 years could provide a base for further expansion. 

Although egg production was in excess of consumption 
in many Western European countries last year, a further 
increase is likely in both EC and non-EC countries in 
1981. Again, export markets will be the key to expansion. 
(James Lopes) 


GENERAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


1980 Recession May Have Bottomed 
Out in Early 1981 


In 1980 Western Europe slipped into a recession after 
reaching a business cycle peak in the first half of the 
year. Real income and demand were adversely affected 
by inflation brought on by the oil price hikes since 1979 
and restrictive monetary and fiscal policies. The reces- 
sion may have bottomed-out in early 1981, but recovery 
could be very slow this year. Unemployment, however, 
will continue to rise, but inflation may show improve- 
ment. Assuming no further oil price increases, a more 
rapid rate of growth is projected for 1982, creating a 
stronger market for U.S. agricultural commodities. 


Growth Resumes Slowly 


Most of Western Europe experienced deterioration in 
real gross domestic product (GDP) in the second quarter 


of 1980, signaling the beginning of the region’s second 
oil-price recession since 1974-75. Over the 18-month 
period beginning in early 1979, oil price increases shifted 
the terms of trade adversely and depressed incomes. By. 
early 1980, the reduced growth of personal incomes led to 
a deceleration of consumption as well as a sharp drop in 
residential investment. However, last year showed no 
signs of a dramatic collapse of non-residential fixed 
investment or the stockbuilding volatility that character- 
ized the 1974-75 recession. Thus, the current recession, 
which started in 1980, may prove to be less severe. 

On the basis of present policies, and provided there is 
no substantial increase in the price of oil, the prospects 
are for a slow recovery starting in the second half of 
1981, with the tempo of growth increasing in the first 
half of 1982. Two important sources of demand—private 
consumption and exports, especially to the OPEC 
countries—will probably boost recovery. 

The timing of the recession and the slow recovery are 
expected to cause 1981 year-on-year growth rates to 
reflect a negative carryover from last year. In most coun- 
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Table 2—Growth of real gross domestic product, 
Western European countries 








Percent change from previous year 
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tries, for example, the growth of real GDP is forecast to 
be lower in 1981 than in 1980, even though the recession 
probably bottomed out early this year. 

Real GDP in the combined Western European coun- 
tries, as well as in the EC, is forecast to show virtually 
no growth this year, according to the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). In 
1980, real GDP increased 1.25 percent in Western Europe 
and 1 percent in the EC. 

Three of the four largest countries—West Germany, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom—will likely experience 
declines in real GDP this year. Only France is expected 
to show an increase. 

Real GDP in West Germany, forecast to fall 1/4 per- 
cent in 1981, is expected to accelerate moderately in the 
second half of the year and to achieve an annual growth 
rate of about 2 percent in the first half of 1982. 

The United Kingdom’s real GDP is expected to decline 
about 2 percent for the second consecutive year. Virtual- 
ly all components of demand are likely to weaken again 
this year, with private housing investment the only pos- 
sible exception. In view of the Government’s tight mone- 
tary and fiscal policies and the recent significant loss of 
external competitiveness, growth will probably not be 
positive by the first half of 1982. 

Italy’s expected 1-percent decline in real GDP this 
year largely reflects the turnaround in private consump- 
tion from an increase of 4 percent in 1980 to an antici- 
pated decline of 0.5 percent this year. Positive growth 
may resume late this year, but unlike previous cycles, no 
important contribution will come from the foreign sector 
because of declining competitiveness. 

France is the only large EC country expected to experi- 
ence an increase in GDP this year, but it will be a slim 1 
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percent. A somewhat faster rate of growth, led by private 
consumption, is forecast for this year’s second quarter. 

Most of Western Europe’s smaller economies will also 
experience a reduction in their real GDP growth rates 
this year, but, in general, their growth rates will be 
higher than for the larger economies. Incomes in these 
countries have been less adversely affected by the oil 
price increases, and aggregate demand is likely to be 
better maintained. In addition, fiscal policy in these 
countries may be somewhat less constrained. 


Inflation Eases 


Consumer price increases in Western Europe probably 
peaked in 1980. In the EC, prices are forecast to increase 
9.6 percent this year, compared with 12 percent in 1980. 
By mid-1982, however, the inflation rate in most coun- 
tries may still be higher than immediately before the oil 
price rise. 

This year inflation rates are expected to decline rapid- 
ly in countries where they were especially high in 
1980—namely Italy, Ireland, and the United Kingdom. 
However, the rates should remain in, or close to, double- 
digits in 1982. In Germany, on the other hand, there is 
the prospect of returning to a rate of around 4 to 5 per- 
cent by 1982, which would be comparable to 1979. 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing are expected to 
increase around 11 percent in 1981, down from 13 per- 
cent last year. The acceleration of nominal wages in 
response to higher import and consumer prices has been 
much less pronounced than in 1974-75. High unemploy- 
ment since 1975 may have been important in moderating 
wage-bargaining settlements in many countries. 

Food prices increased modestly in most countries in 
1980. The increases were generally lower in the EC coun- 
tries, reflecting the smaller price rises under the CAP. 
This year, increased domestic support and higher energy, 
fertilizer, and marketing costs will push food prices 
higher. Overall EC farm-gate prices are unlikely to be 
adversely affected by world market developments stem- 
ing from the low level of key agricultural stocks, particu- 
larly sugar and coarse grains. 


Payments Deficit Improves Marginally 


For most countries, the balance of payments will likely 
remain in deficit again this year. The average deficit for 
the region, however, may be somewhat smaller than in 
1980. 

For EC countries, the deficit is projected at 1.2 percent 
of GDP, compared with 1.5 percent in 1980. Weak domes- 
tic demand and rising exports to OPEC are expected to 
result in a declining, though still large, current account 
deficit for most EC countries in 1981. 

The United Kingdom’s sizeable balance of payments 
surpluses in 1980 and 1981 reflect weak domestic 
demand and.a growing self-sufficiency in oil. By early 
1982, however, the surpluses may become sizeable defi- 
cits because of a large deterioration in the country’s com- 
petitive position. 
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The three larger countries—West Germany, France, 
and Italy—are expected to reduce their current balance 
deficits faster than most of the smaller countries in 

1981. In addition to relatively weaker domestic demand, 


the larger countries have a bigger share of the buoyant 
OPEC market. They may also experience a greater cut- 
back in oil imports. 


Unemployment Continues to Climb 


The unemployment situation looks bleak for most of 
Western Europe in 1981. Total employment in the EC, 
after increasing 0.2 percent in 1980, may decline by 0.3 
percent in 1981, according to EC Commission estimates. 
Fewer jobs, combined with the normal increase in the 
labor force, means that the EC’s unemployment rate may 
jump to 6.8 percent from 6 percent in 1980. By the end 
of 1981, the rate could be even higher. 


According to OECD estimates, a total of over 1 million 
jobs may be lost this year in West Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom and Italy combined. Such losses will 
entail sharp increases in the number of unemployed 
young people, as well as a significant rise in long term 
unemployment. (Ruth Elleson) 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND INCOME 


Sharp Cost Increases Hit Hard 
But Prices Also Up 


For the second consecutive year, the agricultural sec- 
tor in most Western European countries was hard hit by 
sharp cost increases. Despite record output for several 
principal commodities—grains, milk, beef, veal, and 
pork—and generally higher product prices, the rise in 
expenditures on inputs neutralized these factors, result- 
ing in reduced real farm income. For the EC, real net 
farm income, which declined 2 percent in 1979, is 
estimated to have dropped by 8.9 percent in real terms in 
1980, continuing to widen the gap between real income 
in the farm and non-farm sectors (see figure 2). 

Prices received by producers were higher for most 
categories of farm commodities in the Community. Dur- 


Table 4—Balance of payments on current account 


Country 1978 1979 1980! 19812 


Billion dollars 


European Community 


Belgium - Luxembourg -0.9 -3.8 -6.0 =13), // 
France Sh 7 We -7.8 -6.3 
Germany, West fs\,0/ -5.5 -17.3 -10.5 
Italy 6.2 asi -5.3 -2.2 
Netherlands -1.4 -2.3 -2.9 -2.2 
Denmark -1.5 -3.0 -2.9 -3.2 
Ireland -0.3 -1.3 -0.9 -1.2 
United Kingdom Wee -3.9 4.5 4.3 

Other Western Europe 

Austria 1.4 -1.8 -4.2 -3.3 
Finland 0.6 -0.2 -1.8 -1.8 
Greece -1.0 -1.9 -2.1 -2.5 
Norway -2.1 -1.2 0.7 -0.5 
Portugal -0.8 0.1 -0.7 -0.9 
Spain 1.6 Ue -4.5 -4.0 
Sweden -0.3 -2.6 -5.1 -3.9 
Switzerland 4.4 2.4 -0.8 0.1 
'Preliminary. 

Forecast. 


Source: OECD. 
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ing third-quarter 1980, the price index for grains (includ- 
ing rice) increased by 9.5 percent; for livestock and lives- 
tock products 5 percent, and horticultural products over 
10 percent, compared to the same period in 1979. Howev- 
er, hog producers have been complaining that, despite 
the increase, average prices for slaughter hogs in 1980 
were approximately 70 percent of 1973-75 levels, with 
Italy in a singularly more favorable position at 81 per- 
cent. 

Although the rise in feed prices has not been as signifi- 
cant a factor as energy in explaining higher total input 
prices in 1980, there was some deterioration in 
livestock/feed price ratios for hogs and cattle. West Ger- 
many typified this price development. During fourth- 
quarter 1979, the hog/feed price ratio was 5.62. During 
July-September 1980, this ratio in West Germany slipped 
to 4.95. Similarly, the calve/feed price ratio was 10.14 
during fourth-quarter 1979, declining to 9.47 by third- 
quarter 1980. This year, higher relative feed grain and 
oilmeal prices in the EC are expected to further 
deteriorate the relationship between livestock and feed 
prices, particularly in the hog and cattle sectors. The 
poultry sector in the EC is expected to enjoy relative pro- 
fitability, but at a lower level than in 1980. 

Higher input costs, particularly in inflation-prone 
countries, rapidly eroded commodity price hikes. For the 
EC-9, the 11-percent average increase in input costs in 
1980 was exceeded in France, the United Kingdom, and 
Ireland (all 15 percent), and Italy (14 percent). An 11- 
percent rise in input costs in Denmark further 
deteriorated the income position of farmers. Higher ener- 
gy prices have again weighed heavily in the explanation 
of rising costs (see figure 3). 

Table 5 indicates the sharp jump in relative energy 
prices for the principal EC consuming countries. In 
France, the 12-percent increase in energy prices in 1980 
was the sharpest rise since 1974, and, as in West Ger- 
many and Italy, the most significant determinant in 
pushing up overall agricultural input prices. Reduced 
economic activity in the United Kingdom and lower 
demand for energy partly explain that country’s smaller 
rise in the 1980 price index compared with West Ger- 
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Figure 2 


many, France, and Italy. Although the United Kingdom’s 
economy has been afflicted by periods of chronic inflation 
during the past decade, availability of North Sea oil and 
reduced domestic consumption have been major economic 
benefits. The United Kingdom achieved oil self- 
sufficiency in 1980, following 6 years of production from 
domestic North Sea fields. In Denmark and Ireland (not 
in the table) energy input prices increased by more than 
40 percent in 1980, contributing to their precarious 
economic situation. 

An additional factor that weighed directly on rising 
costs and prices to both agricultural producers and con- 
sumers in Western Europe during 1980 was the sharp 
rise in snternational freight rates which reached record 
levels. As a specific example (typifying nearly all grains), 
the freight cost to ship 1 ton of wheat from Canada (St. 
Lawrence Ports) to the United Kingdom (Tilbury) rose 
from $9.02 a ton in 1978/79 to $16.31 in 1979/80 (an 
increase of over 80 percent). Comparative rates from the 
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Report , January 1981 


Figure 3 


United States (Atlantic ports) to Rotterdam were $9.37 
in 1978/79 and $17.26 in 1979/80. 


Anti-Inflationary Policies Affect 
Farm Incomes 


Farm incomes in many countries were linked to the 
success or failure of anti-inflationary policies by national 
governments. For example, in the United Kingdom, real 
farm income in 1980 declined by a striking 24 percent, 
following a 19 percent drop in 1979. The inflation rate 
remained relatively high, 15 percent, and interest pay- 
ments on farm borrowings soared, rising by an estimated 
46 percent in 1980. Farm account data for the United 
Kingdom indicated that net income per farm fell for 
almost all types of farms, particularly on hill and upland 
farms and lowland cattle and sheep farms. As a result of 
deteriorating farm incomes, farmers have been fiercely 


Table 5—Relative energy prices in the United States and 
major EC consuming countries‘ 





Year United States West Germany 
1973 HOWE 107.2 
1974 122.0 1) ates 7 
1975 eo 122.1 
1976 128.0 25:5 
1977 OSs2 WAR 
1978 ie) 4 120.0 
1979 144.7 135.8 
19802 175.6 146.4 














France United Kingdom Italy 
1972=100 

97.7 91.4 93.4 
122.0 98.9 148.9 
118.7 108.0 140.4 
119.9 108.9 148.1 
124.8 106.7 156.0 
124.1 1OSs/, 145.5 
129.3 104.9 147.3 
144.4 113.6 186.2 





‘Includes all energy components of both the consumer and wholesale price indicies divided by the total indices, excluding energy. 


Estimated. 
Source: OECD. 
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resisting any attempts to revalue the green pound (which 
would lower relative British farm prices) now that the 
pound sterling has appreciated. 

In West Germany, real net farm income declined by an 
estimated 12 percent, largely reflecting higher capital 
costs as well as the previously mentioned factors. The 
worsening income situation was more evident on large 
farms (over 100 acres). For example, in 1979/80 net farm 
income on units over 100 acres fell by 15.6 percent for 
commercial crop farms, 13.6 for grazing farms, and 19.3 
percent for mixed farms. On farms of 40 acres or less, 
which are less capital intensive, income increased for 
these categories by 20.3, 0.6, and 14.6 percent, respective- 
ly. 

Despite record 1980 agricultural exports in the Nether- 
lands, the agricultural cost/income squeeze (gross pro- 
duction value increased 6 percent, while total costs rose 
11 percent) brought about a sharp cutback in new invest- 
ment. Agricultural investment credits were down by 
about 50 percent the first 9 months of 1980. New farm- 
ers and farmers who already were hard pressed to liqui- 
date heavy debt, apparently were the most severely 
affected. 

In France, the 5.2-percent decline in real farm income 
prompted the Government to agree to compensate farm- 
ers via direct aid, loans, and structural subsidies for 
income losses. The total estimated allocation for this pro- 
gram amounted to $1.7 billion, with the funds to be 
raised by government loans. 

Deterioration in Ireland’s economy, with high inflation 
(18 percent), unemployment (10 percent of the labor 
force), and the poor weather that ruined over one-third of 
the hay crop, contributed to the extraordinary 25-percent 
drop in real farm income. Soaring costs forced farmers to 
cut expenditures, particularly for fuel and fertilizer, and 
reduce cattle-stocking rates. 

In Denmark, last year’s extremely high interest 
rates—nearly 20 percent on borrowings—put a severe 
income squeeze on many categories of farmers who were 
forced to borrow to cover current costs, because input 
costs rose more than market prices. High interest rates 
reflect both inflation and rising government borrowings. 
On the average, Danish real farm income is estimated to 
have declined by nearly 10 percent in 1980. In anticipa- 
tion of budgetary limitations that will dilute some bene- 
fits to agriculture, farmers have continued to hold agri- 
cultural investment at a standstill. 

In several other non-EC countries, last year’s cost/price 
squeeze depressed farm incomes but not as severely as in 


the European Community. In Switzerland, lower prices 
for cattle and hogs greatly contributed to the moderate 
decline of 0.6 percent in the value of agricultural output, 
while input prices increased by over 4 percent. 

Preliminary indications are that the Austrian farm 
income situation improved markedly in 1980, with real 
farm income rising by an estimated 6 percent. The 
increase, in contrast to a real decline of 9.4 percent in 
1979, was partly due to the recovery in grain production. 
Furthermore, the Austrian farmer in 1980 benefitted by 
Governmental accords in which price increases were 
linked to rapidly rising costs. In Sweden, higher capital 
costs and rising costs for goods and services pushed the 
rise in total costs higher than farm revenue, resulting in 
an approximate 8-percent decline (current prices) in 
farm income. However, Sweden’s farmers benefit from 
bi-annual income increases linked to rising costs in addi- 
tion to other nationally allocated subsidies designed to 
secure farm incomes at nonfarm levels. This income 
objective is also a major aspect of Norwegian policy 
which contains income provisions to even out farm reve- 
nues despite size and location of farms. Consequently, 
farm income in Norway—an exception to most of 
Western Europe—is nearly equal to industrial counter- 
parts and has sharply increased in recent years. 


Significant Improvement in 
Farm Incomes Unlikely 


The farm sectors throughout most of Western Europe 
are not likely to enjoy any significant improvement in 
incomes during 1981, even if both the value and volume 
of production is above 1980 unless soaring oil prices are 
checked. Nearly all the major inputs that affect produc- 
tion (fertilizers, pesticides, herbicides, and fuels) are 
based on energy. Consequently, rising oil prices are a 
critical inflationary element. Other factors, including 
pressure for higher wages, could further contribute to 
inflation. Furthermore, despite increased budgetary allo- 
cations for EC price subsidies in 1981, the rise is likely to 
be insufficient to alleviate the cost/price squeeze in 
farming. At the same time, debt repayment will continue 
to be a major cost factor in 1981, possibly contributing to 
further declines in investment. These factors are likely 
to lead to a further widening of the gap in real income 
between the farm and nonfarm sectors. (Marshall H. 
Cohen) 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


Surplus Production and Growing 
Costs Hinder Policymakers 


Surplus production and growing costs of the CAP con- 
tinued to plague EC agricultural policymakers in 1980. 
With calls for reform of the CAP emanating from nearly 
all quarters, the major issue for the Community in the 
early 1980’s is likely to be what to do about its agricul- 
tural policy. 
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The EC Faces Budget-Agricultural 
Surplus Difficulties 


The cost to the Community of buying up and disposing 
of agricultural surpluses has increased at an alarming 
rate, so much so that the problem has put more stress on 
the CAP and its mechanisms than at any other time 
since its inception in 1962. 


The agricultural budget for 1982 will again be the tar- 
get of much discussion and wrangling. Last year, the 
problem of Britian’s budget contribution crippled agricul- 
tural support operations for several months until a tem- 
porary deal was struck. The EC Commission was request- 
ed to propose a permanent solution to the budget problem 
by June 1981. The CAP is at the heart of the problem. 

Generous price increases and open-ended market inter- 
vention are generally considered key factors responsible 
for overproduction and the costly upkeep of the 
Community’s agriculture. In past years, support for the 
CAP has taken nearly three quarters of the entire EC 
budget, and costs continue to rise. The price tag for Com- 
munity support of the agricultural sector is expected to 
top $16 billion in 1982—about $2,000 per person 
employed in agriculture. 

The EC’s. spending is financed by its “own 
resources’—a mixture of customs duties, agricultural 
levies, and a maximum of up to 1 percent of the value- 
added tax (VAT) collected by member Governments. But 
spending has grown much faster than ‘own resources,” 
which depend heavily on economic growth for increases. 
Without budgetary and related CAP reforms, expendi- 
tures will probably exceed the resource ceiling sometime 
in 1982. 


Reforming the CAP 


In concert with its work on a more permanent solution 
to the budget crisis, member nations asked the Commis- 
sion to review the Community’s agricultural policy and 
to propose suggested reforms. The Commission examined 
the principles and results of the CAP, and, in its “Reflec- 
tions on the Common Agricultural Policy,” outlined an 
approach for improvement or modification of the CAP. It 
recommended that alterations in the Community’s agri- 
cultural policy should be approached along three inter- 
related lines: 


— adjustment of the commodity market organiza- 
tions so as to place more financial responsibility 
for surplus disposal on the producer; 


— readjustment of structural policy for the agricultural 
sectcr; 


— “new approach” to the Community’s agricultural 
trade policy. 


Of the three measures, increasing the producer’s finan- 
cial responsibility for the marketing of surplus produc- 
tion would have the most direct impact on the 
Community’s agricultural base. Overall producer returns 
would be closely tied to this element of “co- 
responsibility” on the part of farmers to either limit pro- 
duction or accept lower prices for overproduction. 

The concept of farmer participation in the cost of 
disposal of excess production is not new to Community 
policy. It is already underway, to a modest extent, for 
sugar and milk. The 1981/82 price package put forward 
by the Commission simply proposed to extend the princi- 
ple to other sectors—cereals, oilseeds (rapeseed only), 
olive oil, processed fruits and vegetables, tobacco, and 


beef. 


The proposal for co-responsibility in the cereal sector 
called for the reduction of the intervention price by 1 
percent for every 1 percent increase in production over 
the level established during the “reference period.’ The 
total reduction in support prices could not exceed 5 per- 
cent, however. The reference levels for grains, based on 
the average production over the past 3 years, would have 
been as follows: common wheat, 46.9 million tons; durum 
wHeat, 4.4 million tons; and other grains, 69.6 million 
tons. 

Since a reliable estimate of crop size would not be 
known at the beginning of the grain marketing year, 
only a partial intervention price would be paid—for 
example, only 95 percent of the stated intervention price. 
A final payment would be made once the extent of total 
production and the actual adjusted intervention price is 
known. 

Co-responsibility in the dairy sector would take two 
forms according to the Commission’s proposal. The 
present producer (co-responsibility) tax of 2 percent of 
the target price would remain intact—along with the 
present exemptions from the tax (for producers in the 
“hill” or poorer regions). In addition, the Commission 
proposal resurrected the concept of the “super levy” —an 
additional tax on excess milk processed into dairy pro- 
ducts. Had the proposal been approved by the Agricultur- 
al Ministers, the “super levy” —equivalent to 37 percent 
of the proposed April 1 target price—would have been 
tacked onto 1981/82 milk deliveries that exceeded the 
average amount delivered over the previous 2 years. 

A modified form of co-responsibility already exists in 
the sugar sector. Quotas (“A” and “B”) are distributed 
among member countries. The full intervention price is 
paid for “A” quota sugar, but production in excess of the 
“A” quota falls into the “B” quota, which incurs a reduc- 
tion (tax) on the intervention price. Production in excess 
of the combined “A” and “B” quotas must be sold at 
world market levels, which in most years (1980/81 being 
an exception), is substantially below the EC’s sugar 
intervention price. To further increase the producer’s 
financial responsibility for surplus production, the Com- 
mission proposed that the maximum tax for surplus “B” 
quota sugar be raised to 37.5 percent of the basic price. 

In the short period of time (since 1978) that aids have 
been available for the processing of selected fruits and 
vegetables, expense to the CAP has increased substan- 
tially. For processed fruits and vegetables and olive oil, 
for which producers also receive direct aids, the co- 
responsibility principle would take the form of a reduc- 
tion in aids should output exceed established “basic” 
quantities. 

For olive oil, the Commission gave several specific rea- 
sons justifying the introduction of co-responsibility. The 
key factor, however, was the enlargement of the Com- 
munity to include Greece, which appreciably alters the 
balance in the olive oil market—transforming the EC 
from a market with a structural deficit into one that, at 
least in good years, could show a surplus. Of course, this 
balance would move rapidly into a structural surplus 
when Spain and Portugal accede to the EC sometime in 
1984. 
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The highlighting of readjustment of structural policies 
is little more than a re-emphasis of pending amendments 
to the existing EC directives on farm structures designed 
to increase productivity. These directives call for a 
widening and intensifying of structural adjustments, 
particularly in the poorer regions of the Community. The 
Commission proposals include a greater adaptation of 
existing schemes to modernize farms, urging certain 
farmers to retire early, training managers of cooperatives 
and producer organizations, and granting aids to young 
farmers. 

Concerning farm modernization, the new proposals 
would make the conditions governing the application and 
implementation of farm development plans more flexible. 
The income threshold would be lowered to allow more 
farmers to qualify, and special provisions would be made 
for young farmers intent on farm modernization. 

For farmers leaving agriculture, the Commission’s pro- 
posal would more than double the compensation current- 
ly being paid. In addition, the Community’s contribution 
to national funds for vocational training would also 
increase from 25 percent to 50 percent of the amounts 
budgeted by national Governments. 

The aim of the structural adjustment proposals is to 
assist farmers in adapting their production systems to 
increase productivity and farm incomes—i.e., allowing 
structural improvements to account for a larger share of 
increased farm income as financial pressures force price 
increases to take a lesser role in farm income mainte- 
nance. 

Behind the Commission’s reflections on agricultural 
trade policy is the consideration that farmers increased 
financial responsibility for the disposition of surpluses 
must be accompanied by agricultural trade actions—both 
imports and exports. 

The Community is the world’s largest importer of agri- 
cultural products, despite its high overall level of self- 
sufficiency. Moreover, the EC is the largest agricultural 
importer because it is also the world’s second largest 
agricultural exporter, basing much of its export trade on 
processed agricultural products. Imports of bulk commo- 
dities such as grains, oilseeds, and other feedstuffs are 
transformed into exports of wheat flour, meats, and dairy 
products. In managing its agricultural trade balance, the 
EC has had to juggle its international and multilateral 
obligations in agricultural trade with an increasingly dif- 
ficult market balance within the Community. 

By mid-1981, the Commission is expected to detail its 
“new approach” to external trade policy as part of its 
overall revision of the CAP mechanisms. However, the 
“new approach” will likely be little more than an exten- 
sion of the “new approaches” seen during 1980. For 
example, in November 1980, the EC and Thailand con- 
cluded a preliminary agreement on the voluntary res- 
traint of manoic exports for the next 6 years. The EC 
agreed to purchase, under quota, 5 million tons of manioc 
in 1981 and 1982 and 4.5 million tons in 1983 and 1984. 
The amount for 1985 and 1986 is still to be negotiated, 
but it most likely will be less than 4.5 million tons. 
These figures compare with a high of nearly 6 million 
tons exported in 1978. 
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The Community, in return for the reduced manioc 
exports, agreed to grant aid to Thailand for diversifying 
that county’s farming and exports and to move ahead 
with deconsolidation (removal) of the GATT binding that 
holds the duty on manioc to a maximum of 6 percent ad 
valorem. This move is a likely first step in the EC’s “new 
approach” to external trade policy—an approach 
designed to reconcile its policy on cereal substitutes with 
the demands of EC cereal producers, who see cereal sub- 
stitutes as a highly destabilizing factor in the market for 
animal feeds. 

In the same area as cereal substitutes, the Community 
may be considering raising the import levies on grain 
milling by-products, such as brans and sharps. There are 
no GATT restrictions on these products, and by adjusting 
the technical coefficients for feed value, the EC could 
raise the duty on some classifications of brans and sharp. 

There are other considerations on the import side as 
well. Enlargement of the Community to include Greece, 
with Spain and Portugal to follow, brings with it surplus 
problems for several Mediterranean crops, particularly 
olive oil. The potential problems in this area keep the 
“vegetable oil tax’ issue on the Commission’s agenda. 
The tax would be designed to make olive oil more price 
competitive with other, cheaper vegetable oils and could 
constrain import demand for oilseeds. 

In addition to restricting imports, the EC has been 
seeking larger export outlets for its growing agricultural 
production, particularly for grains and livestock pro- 
ducts. Agricultural exports have increased by 13 percent 
annually over the past few years. Budgeted monies for 
export restitutions that spurred this export growth, have 
also risen—from just over $2 billion in 1976 to an expect- 
ed $6 billion or more for 1981. 

In 1980/81, the Community again expanded its grain 
export program. Sales of grains and flour at subsidized 
rates have risen dramatically. Last year, the Community 
also broadened its subsidy scheme for poultry exports. 
The EC is already the world’s largest poultry meat 
exporter and a dominant supplier in markets where 
export subsidies on poultry are applied. Extending these 
subsidies on a world-wide basis could lead to a substan- 
tial erosion of the U.S. market share for poultry meat in 
several regions of the world. 

In the past, the EC has turned to ad hoc export- 
oriented policies to rid its domestic market of surpluses. 
However, a “new approach” to the EC’s food export poli- 
cies could be forthcoming. The Commission would like to 
institute a Common External Policy (CEP) for agricul- 
tural products. Under such a policy, the Community 
might negotiate multiannual agreements for the delivery 
of agricultural products to trading partners. Measures 
designed to assist with export credit and market promo- 
tion would be instituted on the basis of revenues generat- 
ed from co-responsibility levies. In addition, food aid pro- 
grams would be planned over a longer period, as opposed 
to the ad hoc process now underway for EC food aid pro- 
grams. 


1981/82 Farm Price Package Agreed 
to on Schedule 


Over the past few years, as the basis for consensus on 
farm prices became more protracted, the Council of Agri- 
cultural Ministers debate on the price package has 
extended well beyond the scheduled date for approval 
(April 1) and typically ended in several all-night nego- 
tiating marathons. Nevertheless, for the first time in 
several years, the 1981/82 price package was agreed to 
on schedule. The early approval came somewhat as a 
surprise, considering that the final agreement had to be 
a workable synthesis of EC budget constraints and legiti- 
mate producer aspirations for the protection of farm 
incomes. 

The consensus of the Agricultural Ministers centered 
on an average price rise of 9.6 percent in terms of 
ECU’s—higher than the Commission’s original price pro- 
posal (7.8 percent) but lower than the increase requested 
by farm organizations in France and Italy (12 to 15 per- 
cent). The price rise is a movement away from the policy 
of price restraint in recent years and offsets the 9- 
percent drop in real farm incomes in 1980 (see section on 
Agricultural Prices and Incomes). 

More importantly, however, the “reform” of the CAP 
has apparently been postponed again. The EC Ministers 
agreed to delay implementation of co-responsibility in 
most all sectors. 

Support price increases vary by commodity within a 
range of 6 percent to 11, but larger support price 
increases were given to meats (Table 6). An improve- 
ment in meat prices relative to other commodities, par- 
ticularly grains, should help to lessen the price/cost 
squeeze in the animal feeding sector. 

The larger price increases for meats at the producer 
level will, however, carry through to the retail level and 
contribute to the rise in EC food prices. Overall, farm 
price increases for 1981/82 should add 2.5 percent to food 
prices and 0.6 percent to the cost of living index. 

As previously mentioned, production of cereals is 
expanding and, for the first time, the Community became 
a net exporter of grains in 1980/81. In that state of 
market balance, the grain sector holds potential for sub- 
stantially larger budgetary costs associated with the sub- 
sidization of larger grain exports. To encourage home 
consumption, especially as animal feed, the common sup- 
port price of feed grains (including feed wheat) was 
increased only 6 percent. The target prices for feed 
grains (the price on which the threshold or minimum 
import price is determined) will increase at varying 
rates, but, in all cases, the rates exceed those for the sup- 
port prices—further widening the price margin between 
domestically produced grains (feed wheat and barley) 
and predominately imported grains (corn). Such a shift 
in relative prices between feed wheat and corn would 
make wheat more competitive in the animal feed sector 
and could displace some corn imports, most of which 
come from the United States. The support price for 
wheat of average bread-baking quality will go up 7.5 per- 
cent, but, to encourage the production of better quality 
wheat, the support price of lower quality bread wheat 
will go up only 5.5 percent. In addition, the Council did 


pledge to introduce co-responsibility in the grain 
sector—but not until 1982/83. 

The dairy sector makes up over 40 percent of support 
spending on EC agricultural markets and has been the 
major surplus problem for several years. Because more 
than two-thirds of the farms produce milk as a major 
revenue generator,.it is difficult to prevent price 
increases. Therefore, the Council approved a 9-percent 
increase in the intervention price for dairy products. The 
full increase would go into effect at the start of the 
marketing year (April 6 for 1981/82), even though the 
Commission had proposed a two-stage increase. 

The Council requested the Commission to carefully 
study in depth a proposal that the basic (2-percent) levy 
be tripled for those farmers producing more than 15,000 
kgs. of milk from 1 forage hectare. These “industrial” 
milk producers are the heaviest users of animal feeds, 
relying on bought-in concentrates to increase production. 
The heavy emphasis on taxing milk output in this 
“industrial” sector could substantially dampen overall 
feed demand, particularly for imported protein meals—of 
which the United States is a major supplier. 

The “super levy” on excess milk production was again 
rejected by the Agricultural Ministers, but the existing 
co-responsibility tax of 2 percent of the target price was 
raised to 2.5 percent. 

The council did approve a two-stage price increase for 
beef. Prices are scheduled to increase 7.5 percent at the 
start of the marketing year (April 6), with a further 
increase to 10 percent from December 7. 

The basic price for pork was increased by 11 percent, 
compared with only 4 percent in the 1980/81 marketing 
year. The price rise should have a corresponding effect on 
the market price and help to noticeably improve the 
feeding margins for pork in 1981/82. 

The basic price for sugarbeets and the intervention 
price for white sugar were increased 8.5 percent for 
1981/82. In addition, the Council approved a new sugar 
regime that will be applied for a 5-year period from 
July 1, 1981. Essentially, the new regulation provides for 
the maintenance of the production quota system with a 
co-responsibility requirement similar to that described 
earlier. The total “A” quota for the EC-9 was raised to 
9.2 million tons from the old 9.1 million tons, while the 
“B” quota was reduced from 2.5 to 2.2 million tons. 
Overall, the total amount of sugar (“A” and “B”’) eligible 
for support was reduced about 200,000 tons from the old 
quota. 

The target prices for the major EC-produced oilseeds 
(rapeseed and sunflower) were raised 10 percent for 
1981/82, while the olive oil intervention price was 
increased by 9 percent. The Council flatly rejected the 
principle of co-responsibility for either olive oil or 
rapeseed. 


Green Rates of Exchange Changed 


Along with approval of the farm price package (in 
terms of ECU’s), the Council also changed the green 
rates of exchange for the Benelux countries (Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg), Denmark, France, 
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Table 6—EC-9 prices for selected agricultural products 

















Change from 





Commodity Type of price’ 1980/81 1981/82 1980/81 to 
1981/82 
ECU per metric ton Percent 
Soft wheat Target 214.01 230.55 Ta13 
Intervention 155.88 165:234 6.0 
Reference? 179.27 192.72 7.5 
Durum wheat Target 294.71 317.49 Wales 
Intervention 260.33 279.85 fa) 
Barley and Corn Target 194.32 210.00 8.07 
Intervention 155.88 165.23 6.0 
Rice Target, husked 408.16 450.50 10.37 
Intervention, paddy AxGkeEM TAL 259.42 11.00 
Sugar Minimum, sugarbeets® 33.10 35.91 8.5 
Target, white sugar 432.70 469.50 8.5 
Intervention, white 
sugar 358.90 385.80 a5 
Olive Target 
Intervention 1,801.20 1,963.30 9.0 
Rapeseed Target 386.90 425.60 10.0 
Intervention 367.70 397.12 8.0 
Sunflower Target 426.30 477.50 1220 
Intervention 400.50 440.60 8.0 
Peas and beans Activating price? 375.90 418.30 11-3 
Minimum price® 226.60 244.70 8.0 
Milk Target 222.60 242.60 9.0 
Intervention, butter 2,916.00 3,178.40 9.0 
Intervention, NFDM in2 ios © 1,324.50 9.0 
Beef Guide, Live weight® 1,607.60 
April 6, 1981 lereouii 75 
December 7, 1981 1,768.36 10.0 
Intervention, Live 
weight 1,466.80 
April 6, 1981 1,576.81 ie 
December 7, 1981 1,613.48 10.0 
Pork Base, carcass weight® 1,587.21 1,761.80 11.0 


n.c.= No change. 





'Target prices represent the level the EC wants the market price to approximate. Threshold, or minimum import prices are calculated from target 
prices by deducting transportation and other costs incurred between the point of importantion and the area for which the target price is fixed. Inter- 
vention, or support, prices represent the level paid to producers should the EC have to make purchases in an over-supplied market for a particular 


commodity. 


2Applicable to average milling quality wheat during the first and last quarters of the wheat marketing year. 

3The minimum price refiners must meet in their contacts with growers—applies to within-quota production. 

4The price at which the manufacturers subsidy is activated—based on price of (0.45 tons of soybean meal 0.55 tons of cereals). 

“The minimum price feed manufacturers must meet in their contracts with growers. 

6The guide, or orientation, price for beef is used to determine the market price level at which support measures come into force. The base price for 


pork is also used for the same purpose. 


Greece, Ireland, and Italy. The monetary compensatory 
amounts (MCA’s), resulting from the green rate changes, 
are minus 1 for Italy and zero for the other countries. No 
changes were made in the United Kingdom’s green 
pound, and thus, the MCA remains at 12.9 percent. The 
green rate for West Germany will be adjusted at the 
start of each product marketing year such that MCA’s 
are reduced by 4.3 points for milk and 3.3 points for oth- 
er products. 

The revaluation of the green rate for Germany will 
automatically reduce the level of the price increase when 
expressed in national currency versus the common (ECU) 
price increase. The devaluations of the green currencies 
in the other countries will boost agricultural prices, how- 
ever. In national currencies, taking the agri-monetary 
changes into account, the farm price increase will range 
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from an average of less than 5 percent in West Germany 
to 15.5 percent for Italy. 

Since the introduction of the European Monetary Sys- 
tem (EMS) and the adoption of the ECU in 1979 for the 
purposes of transactions under the CAP, there has been a 
rapid reduction in the MCA gap. Just before the intro- 
duction of the EMS to agriculture, the gap between the 
largest positive MCA percentage (Germany) and the 
largest negative MCA percentage (United Kingdom) for 
corn was almost 38 percent. As of April 6, 1981, when 
green rate and MCA changes were effected, the gap 
between the largest positive MCA percentage (United 
Kingdom) and the largest negative MCA (Italy) was 
about 14 percentage points (table 7). 

Substantial changes took place in 1980 and early 1981 
within the agri-monetary system of the Community. 


Table 7—Monetary compensatory percentages applicable to 
grain in the European Community 





Monetary compensatory percentage applicable on:! 








Country 
January 1, 1979 February 25, 1980 April 6, 1981 
United Kingdom -27.0 -3.7 SP UCAS 
Italy -17.7 -1.3 -1.0 
France -10.6 -3.7 O 
Ireland -2.0 0 O 
Belgium/Luxembourg eh +1.9 O 
Netherlands aces +1.9 O 
West Germany +10.8 +9.8 +4.0 
Denmark 0 0 0 
Margin between largest 37.8 EHS) 13.9 


positive and largest 
negative MCA 





'The monetary compensatory percentage is applied to the interven- 
tion price of the grain to arrive at a monetary compensatory amount 


(value). 


Most notable was that of the United Kingdom. The 
strength of the British sterling caused the negative MCA 
percentage (basically the difference between the market 
rate of exchange and the green rate of exchange) to drop 
to zero by March 1980 and then continue upward until, 
by February 1981, it reached its height—a positive MCA 
of 18.2 percent. The fact that the United Kingdom took 
no steps to reduce its MCA’s (changing the value of the 
green pound) indicates that little improvement in the 
MCA gap is expected in 1981/82. When all member coun- 
tries achieve a zero MCA, true common prices would 
exist in the Community for agricultural products covered 
by the CAP. 


EC Attempting to Restrict Escalating 
Expenditures 


In formulating its 1981/82 price proposals, the Com- 
mission was under heavy pressure to stay within the 
expected budgetary revenues for 1981 and 1982. The pro- 
posed extension of the co-responsibility principle to other 
sectors was an effort to restrict the escalation of net 
budgetary expenditures beyond the Community’s “own 
resources.”’ The budgetary problem is not a new issue for 
the Community. If it were not for a reprieve from a buoy- 


ant international market, the Community could possibly 
have exhausted its budgetary resources during the 
1980/81 marketing year. The strong world commodity 
markets have allowed a reduction in the surplus stocks 
of many commodities, such as milk products, grains, 
sugar, and beef. Higher world market prices made 
exports easier and less costly to the EC treasury since 
the gap between world and Community prices—and thus 
export subsidies—was lowered. The results were particu- 
larly beneficial in the cereals, sugar, and milk product 
markets. The financial crisis seemed to have receded, at 
least temporarily. This financial “margin of maneuver” 
played a key role in tilting the Agricultural Ministers’ 
final decision on the 1981/82 farm price package toward 
less co-responsibility and higher prices than proposed by 
the Commission. 

The additional cost of the farm price increases is pro- 
jected at $1.3 billion for the 12-month period covering 
the various 1981/82 marketing years. The Commission 
expects that all the costs of the 1981/82 package which 
will be incurred in calendar 1981 can be financed within 
the approved 1981 budget and that, in calendar 1982, the 
growth of agricultural expendiutres brought on by the 
1981/82 package can be kept close to, or possibly below, 
the rate of growth in the Community’s own resources. 
(John Dunmore) 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE 


Trade Deficit Down 


Based on trade data available from most Western 
European countries for the greater part of 1980, it 
appears that there was a significant reduction in the 
region’s agricultural trade deficit. This development was 
particularly notable in the case of the European Com- 
munity. EC farm exports for 1980 are estimated to have 


been approximately $73 billion, about 12 percent above 
1979. As in that year, exports outside the EC moved at a 
brisker pace than did intra-EC trade, about 20 percent 
greater than in 1979. Based on data for the first 3 quar- 
ters of 1980, those exports accounted for approximately 
one-third of the total. At the same time, total EC farm 
imports are estimated at about $95 billion, almost 6 per- 
cent more than in 1979. The EC agricultural trade deficit 
is expected to decline about 9 percent. 
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The United States, nevertheless, fared well in the 
Western European market in 1980, with the value of 
sales (not adjusted for transshipments) increasing by 18 
percent—both considerably faster than Western Europe- 
an imports generally and twice the rate of increase for 
1979’s U.S. exports. The total sales value amounted to 
$11.7 billion. As in 1979, sales from the livestock feed 
sector (grains, oilseeds, and other feedstuffs) accounted 
for 71 percent of the total. The EC still takes about 
three-quarters of total U.S. farm sales to Western Europe 
(and also of sales from the livestock feed sector, con- 
sidered separately). U.S. agricultural imports from 
Western Europe, $2.6 billion, were about 7 percent 
greater than in 1979 (mostly because of wine, cheese, 
and casein imports). 

The increase in U.S. exports to Western Europe was led 
by oilseeds and products, which rose 12 percent in value 
to $4.6 billion. While there was variance by commodity 
and country, on a regional basis, this development in the 
overall oilseeds sector was confined to the EC; the value 
of sales to the non-EC area declined 10 percent to $726 
million. The volume of U.S. soybean and soybean meal 
sales to all of Western Europe increased by 12 and 28 


percent, respectively, above 1979. Favorable prices and 
modest expansion in the hog and poultry sectors primari- 
ly stimulated demand in the EC. On the other hand, soy- 
bean meal sales to the non-EC countries plummeted as 
soybean-crushing capacity expanded, particularly in 
Spain. 

Oilseeds and products, however, were hardly the only 
case of successful expansion in U.S. sales. Despite record 
Kuropean grain production, relative prices motivated 
countinued corn importation, while Western European 
wheat and barley were exported in larger quantities. U.S. 
sales of corn alone increased 11 percent in volume to 15.8 
million tons and 24 percent in value to over $2 billion. 

There were also very significant increases in the sales 
of U.S. tobacco and cotton. Strong markets for U.S. leaf 
in West Germany, the Netherlands, and Spain paced a 
25-percent value increase, rising to $690 million. Cotton 
was exported at a value that was 43 percent above 1979, 
reaching $384 million. Under the influence of greater use 
in Italy and Greece, where textile exports were strong 
during early 1980, and in Ireland, where spinning capaci- 
ty expanded, the volume of cotton exports in 1980 was 29 
percent higher than in 1979. In the case of both tobacco 
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and cotton, the non-EC countries were an unusually 
important factor, with value increases of 85 and 89 per- 
cent for the respective commodities. Thus, the non-EC 
region accounted for 25 percent of total U.S. tobacco 
sales to Western Europe and 45 percent of total cotton 
sales, compared with 17 and 34 percent in 1979. 

A 40 percent rise in the value of U.S. sales of fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables to Western Europe was also notable 
in 1980. This was particularly true in the case of the EC, 
where these items approached one-tenth of the value of 
total direct U.S. farm sales. Almond and dried fruit sales 
led the increase. 


Oilseed Imports Increase Less than Trend 


Western Europe’s imports of oilseeds and oilseed meals 
soared in the first 3 quarters of 1980 but fell in the 
fourth quarter, showing a yearly increase below the 
trend. Oilseeds imports totaled an estimated 19.1 million 
metric tons in 1980, up by 5.5 percent, while oilseed meal 
imports rose 3.2 percent to 16.5 million tons. This com- 
pares to an average annual increase of 15 percent for 
oilseeds and 10 percent for oilseed meal over the last 3 
years. 

U.S. exports of all oilseeds rose by 10 percent in 
volume to 13.1 million tons in 1980, while exports of all 
oilseed meals expanded by 27 percent to 4.2 million tons. 
The U.S. share of the overall Western European market 
for oilseeds increased to 69 percent; for oilseed meals, the 
portion rose to 25 percent. Historically, the U S. share 
has varied from 55 to 70 percent for seeds and from 18 to 
25 percent for meal. 

The principal impetus to import expansion in the first 
3 quarters of 1980 was price. The price of soybean meal 
fell to a low of $210 a ton in April 1980—80 percent of 
the price of EC corn. While the livestock sector increased 
only marginally, the low price of oilseeds relative to 
grain led to increased use of protein meals in compound 
feed rations and to an overall expansion in the use of 
mixed feeds. Increased onfarm feeding of oilseeds provid- 
ed a further stimulus to consumption growth. On the 
other hand, the vegetable oil market was not a factor in 
the expansion of oilseed imports. Export demand for 
vegetable oils weakened, hastening stock accumulation 
and bringing prices to unattractive levels. 


Grain Imports Down 


Rising self-sufficiency rates and increased use of feed 
grain substitutes (including significant shipments of U.S. 
corn gluten feed) held down the 1980 import volume of 
grain into Western Europe. Record grain production, fol- 
lowing two other excellent harvests, spurred increased 
Western European exports of wheat and coarse grains, 
particularly toward the latter part of the year. 

These developments were particularly characteristic of 
the EC, especially France and the United Kingdom, both 
of which boosted wheat and barley exports. France also 
had large corn exports. However, the assessment also 
applies to non-EC countries taken as a whole, largely 
because of increased self-sufficiency in Spain. 
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Considered on a July-June basis, EC exports were 
almost one-quarter larger than the previous year, rising 
to 18.4 million tons. Most of the sales increase was in 
wheat, which reached 13 million tons. Large stocks 
brought internal EC prices down to levels that forced 
farmers to offer more wheat into intervention stocks. 
Therefore, stocks became so burdensome that internal 
prices descended to levels that compared relatively favor- 
ably with world prices, at a time when the latter were 
unusually high. This encouraged the EC to sell off stocks 
while the need for export restitutions remained low. 

Despite the decisive upward turn in EC exports in the 
latter part of the year, 1980 U.S. exports of grains 
(excluding products) to Western Europe rose by 13 per- 
cent, to 17.7 million tons and by 25 percent in value to 
$2.8 billion. As mentioned earlier, corn sales expanded 
notably. Competitive prices aided U.S. sales to the EC, as 
did the diversion of Argentine corn away from Western 
Europe, especially from Italy. The U.S. share of the EC 
market increased in 1980. U.S. prices also encouraged 
Spain to export more of its barley while importing more 
U.S. corn. 


Livestock Plays Important Role in Exports 


As in 1979, sales of live animals, red meat and poultry 
meat were extremely important to the increased exports 
of European farm commodities in 1980. Also, as in the 
previous year, sales on the Eastern European, Soviet, and 
Middle Eastern markets were of crucial importance, ris- 
ing at a faster rate than exports generally and working 
to shore up livestock industries not greatly encouraged 
by domestic consumption. 

Exports to non-EC countries of fresh and frozen beef 
and veal more than doubled in 1980, reaching a record of 
about 535,000 tons, making the EC the world’s number- 
two exporter of bovine meat. Although a major importer 
of beef, the Community, thus, improved its net export 
position from 72,000 tons in 1979 to 380,000 tons in 
1980. West German exports, consisting mostly of fresh 
beef, accounted for two-fifths of EC sales to third coun- 
try markets (over three-quarters of German sales were to 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union). French sales were 
predominantly frozen beef from intervention stocks, with 
exports to non-EC countries rising from 44,000 tons in 
1979 to 115,000 tons, with Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and the Middle East accounting for most of the 
gain. Ireland had record beef exports. Most of the sales 
went to other EC members, but there was a significant 
increase in sales to the Middle East. This was also true 
of Irish live-cattle sales, for which third-country markets 
replaced the United Kingdom as the destination for 
most exports. The Middle East, primarily Libya, was once 
more a central factor. The United Kingdom’s trade in beef 
and veal was marked by a significant decline in imports 
and a sharp rise in exports, even though the country 
remained a net importer. 

Danish pork and bacon exports rose 5 percent in 1980, 
mostly because of sales to Italy, France, and West Ger- 
many, offsetting losses on the U.K. market, which 
accounts for most Danish sales. The Netherlands was 
quite strong in pork exports in the past year, especially 


on the Italian market, but also in France and West Ger- 
many. Dutch sales to Italy rose, even though they were 
hampered late in the year by a discovery of salmonella, 
which forced Italy to impose a partial ban. Italian hog 
prices, while strengthening, were not great enough to 
compensate producers for cost inflation and thereby urge 
greater domestic production, particularly in view of price 
competition from Northern Europe. Moreover, that area 
seeks to respond to Italian demand for fresh pork, 
whereas Italian pork producers traditionally prefer to 
aim for a product tailored to the needs of the specialized 
meat products industry. 

Bolstered by an expansion of the coverage offered by 
its export subsidy system —now including all poultry and 
poultry parts to all destinations other than the United 
States—EC poultry meat exports increased about 17 per- 
cent, rising to about 318,000 tons in 1980. Although 
exports to the Soviet Union were an important factor, 
Middle Eastern countries have dominated purchases of 
EC poultry meat, particularly in the case of France, 
which ships more than half of EC poultry exports. 

This year’s sales from the livestock sector likely will 
not show the sort of gains that they had in 1979 and 
1980. The anticipation of some stagnation in the export 
of fresh beef will probably cause the smaller gains. 
Prices, particularly in West Germany, have jumped in 
response to the export trade in beef, while export refunds 
for fresh beef exports to non-EC countries have been cut 
by about 10 percent as of the beginning of the year and 
may be further reduced. With a projected rise of about 5 
percent, the expectation for poultry meat sales is more 
optimistic—but not matching the increases of the previ- 
ous 2 years. 


Dairy Exports Rise Sharply 


Trade in the EC dairy sector was marked by a dramat- 
ic increase in exports of most dairy products. EC butter 
sales to non-EC country markets totaled nearly 550,000 
tons, up more than 9 percent from 1979, while exports of 
skim milk powder (SMP) are estimated to have reached 
700,000 tons, an 8.9 percent increase. Exports of other 
dairy products were up substantially as well. On a 6- 
month basis (January-June 1980), cheese exports climbed 
an estimated 25 percent. The milk product trade 
increased despite substantial reductions in EC export 
subsidies for dairy products. Increased demand on world 
markets resulted in prices that allowed large reductions 
in EC export refunds—up to 60 percent for SMP and 50 
percent for butter. 

Larger exports of butter and SMP went to Latin Amer- 
ica, Japan, and Algeria. Butter exports to the Soviet 
Union continued strong but were down from 1979. A 
preliminary total for 1980 indicates over 103,000 tons of 
butter being sent to the USSR from the EC. The 1980 
figure compares with 135,000 tons of butter a year 
earlier—an amount which accounted for 27 percent of 
total EC butter exports to third countries and 77 percent 
of Soviet imports for 1979. Including the non-EC coun- 
tries (Sweden, 4,600 tons of butter, and Finland, 6,700 
tons of butter), Western Europe accounted for 83 percent 


of Soviet imports in 1979. To circumvent the absence of 
subsidized butter sales to the USSR once loopholes in the 
subsidy system were temporarily closed, a total of 43,623 
tons of EC butter oil was also sent to the Soviet Union in 
January-October 1980. 

EC exports of milk products to other areas also 
increased in 1980. EC cheese and whole milk powder 
exports to OPEC increased, as did exports of cheeses to 
the United States. Danish exports of feta cheese to the 
Middle East, North Africa, and Iran performed well, as 
did German dairy exports to North Africa and the United 
States. 

A shift in demand within the Community (evidenced in 
increasing cheese consumption) and on world markets for 
cheese, condensed milk, whole milk powder, and semi- 
skim milk powder led to a modest drop in EC butter and 
SMP production in 1980. The drop in production and 
increased exports to countries outside the EC were large- 
ly responsible for last year’s decline in EC stocks of 
butter (-28 percent) and SMP (-53 percent). 

The decline in SMP stocks occurred despite an accen- 
tuated drop in demand for veal following the veal hor- 
mone scandal. This in turn reduced demand for milk 
replacers. An increase in SMP stocks in the EC could be 
anticipated if veal production stag; ates in 1981. 

The United States exports only si 1all amounts of dairy 
products to Western Europe, totaling only $5.2 million in 
1980. However, United States dairy imports from 
Western Europe are substantially larger, totaling $312 
million in 1980. Cheese imports from the EC showed a 
large increase, up 22 percent to $134 million. Other dairy 
imports from the EC (butter, condensed milk, ice cream, 
and SMP) increased less rapidly, by 13 percent to $1.7 
million. Dairy imports from the non-EC countries were 
off, however. Cheese imports from the European Free 
Trade Association countries fell 11 percent to $76 mil- 
lion. 


U.S. Tobacco Exports to Western 
Europe Increased 


U.S. data on its 1980 tobacco sales to Western Europe 
indicate a 12-percent increase in volume above 1979, 
reaching 148,000 tons. The value rose 25 percent, climb- 
ing to $690 million /. 

The single major factor of U.S. tobacco sales to 
Western Europe was a near tripling—to 17,000 tons (as 
reported by Spanish sources)—of U.S. tobacco imported 
by. Spain. The U.S. share of the Spanish market rose 
from less than one-tenth to almost one-quarter. Despite a 
record Spanish crop that followed the previous 1979 
record, manufacturers’ stocks of U.S. flue-cured leaf were 
deficient at a time when production of U.S. blend 
cigarettes had been gaining sharply. 


1 Because tobacco stocks are often held in warehouses outside customs 
limits, the importing country’s data do not always coincide with U.S. data 
on shipments. Appropriate data on variations in exports and imports are 


cited if they are useful for a full explanation. 
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According to U.S. data, 1980 tobacco sales to the EC— 
110,000 tons—were scarcely above 1979, but the total 
value increased 13 percent to $519 million. (European 
data also suggest a modest increase in overall EC use of 
U.S. tobacco.) However, in some of the particulars of U.S. 
exports there were notable shifts. 

Shipments to the United Kingdom fell markedly, U.S. 
data show a drop of 16,000 tons, while U.K. sources indi- 
cate about 35,000 tons. Both figures illustrate the 
decline in U.S. re-export trade from the United Kingdom 
to other EC markets that occurred during the year. The 
drop was in response to the relative strength of the Brit- 
ish pound. Multinational firms, which made imports for 
continental countries through British subsidiaries in ord- 
er to lighten tariff costs, made most 1980 purchases 
through the country that would be the final user. The 
greater loss of U.S. sales, shown in U.K. data, is also 
indicative of the surprisingly strong return of Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesian) tobacco to the market and high interest 
rates that discouraged stockholding. 

The activity of multinational firms caused losses in 
U.S. tobacco sales on the U.K. market to be recouped 
elsewhere in the EC. U.S. sales figures show an increase 
of 15,000 tons in shipments to West Germany and of 
7,000 tons to the Netherlands. These were replacements 
of re-exports from the United Kingdom; however, in the 
Netherlands, U.S. sales were also strengthened by a 
growth of one-fifth in Dutch cigarette exports. For Italy, 
U.S. data register a decline of 2,000 tons in sales, while 
Italian sources point to an increase of 7,000 tons. The 
latter reveals an increased U.S. share in Italian imports, 
from one-third in 1979 to more than two-fifths in 1980. 
This occurred in a year that showed a one-fifth rise in 
total Italian imports, as well as increased production of 
the leading Italian blend, which relies on U.S. tobacco. 


Sugar Consumption Stagnates 


Sugar consumption in Western Europe has remained 
stagnant and last year’s crop left abundant surpluses for 
export on the world market. The EC, in particular, 
entered the 1980/81 marketing year in an excellent posi- 
tion. An estimated 4.2 million tons of sugar will be avail- 
able for export in 1981, compared to some 3.7 million last 
year. The EC has been a net exporter of sugar only since 
1977 but already accounts for 14 percent of world export 
marketings. 

Generally, world market prices range well below the 
EC support price for sugar, and substantial export subsi- 
dies are necessary to pay for disposal of the Community’s 
sugar surpluses. But, with world stocks reduced to less 
than 28 percent of consumption in 1980 (the lowest level 
in years), world sugar prices increased substantially, and 
by October the world price was 162 percent of the EC 
intervention (support) price. Tariffs are used to protect 
EC prices in years when world prices are below the EC 
price, but when the world price moves above the EC’s 
minimum import (threshold) price, an export tax takes 
effect. Throughout much of 1980, sugar exports provided 
a windfall revenue for the EC’s beleaguered agricultural 
budget. 
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Last year, EC exports to the Soviet Union increased 
after that country’s poor sugarbeet harvest. Over the 
first 5 months of 1980, the EC exported 445,000 tons of 
sugar to the Soviet Union, compared to 235,000 tons for 
all of 1979. Exports to OPEC also continued strong. 

The United States does not import sugar from the EC. 
Exports of U.S. sugar to Western Europe are insignifi- 
cant, but exports of molasses totaled $14.4 million in 
1980, up 25 percent fron 1979. Molasses is used as an 
ingredient in animal feeds in Western Europe, and this 
trade has grown rapidly in recent years. EC imports of 
molasses rose from 2.2 million tons in 1976 to 3.3 million 
in 1979. The United States also exports large quantities 
of syrups and other sweeteners, including honey, to 
Western Europe—valued at $11.5 million in 1980, up 64 
percent from 1979. 

The EC has refused to become a member of the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement in previous years, feeling the 
export quota offered was not large enough. Having esta- 
blished its position as a large net exporter, circles within 
the EC believe that their negotiating position has 
improved and that ISA membership would ameliorate 
relations with the Third-World. Many of these countries 
export sugar and object to the EC’s subsidized sugar 
sales. Nevertheless, France, the largest EC sugar export- 
er, accounting for 55 percent of exports, desires to hold 
off negotiations until the new EC quotas for price 
guaranteed sugar are established. 


Outlook for U.S. Exports in 
1981—Up 5 Percent 


The value of this year’s U.S. agricultural exports to 
Western Europe is likely to rise about 5 percent above 
1980. Gains in the unit values of most major traded com- 
modities will far exceed any increasés in volume. The 
slackening rate of expansion is primarily the result of an 
expected slowdown in the Western European 
livestock/feed sector. 

In addition to the again marginal expansion expected 
for EC livestock herds in 1981, the price of major 
oilseeds has considerably deteriorated relative to grains. 
By March 1981, the soybean meal price was 11 percent 
greater than the corn price—having reached 28 percent 
above the November corn price, helping to explain the 
fourth quarter decline in imports of oilseeds and meals. 
The poor U.S. soybean harvest in 1980, combined with an 
abundant EC grain harvest, will be likely to maintain 
this imbalance until the last quarter of 1981, when the 
new U.S. soybean crop is harvested. An expanded 
rapeseed crop in the EC in 1980 will also help to reduce 
the demand for imported oilseeds, as will the growing 
burden of vegetable oil stocks. Recent high dollar rates 
on foreign exchange markets may cause further erosion 
of the U.S. market share. 

In grains, the trade patterns manifested in the latter 
part of 1980 are expected to continue into 1981, with the 
result that Western Europe’s grain deficit will decline 
further and the EC will become a net exporter for the 
first time. The degree of these developments by year’s 
end hinges on the extent to which France, the major EC 
grain exporter, achieves hoped-for wheat sales to the 


USSR, Poland, and China. It is not likely that the United 
States will gain in the market share of coarse grains to 
Western Europe in 1981, because Argentina, with an 
excellent harvest, will probably again become the major 
factor it was in the EC market prior to the controls on 
U.S. sales to the Soviet Union. U.S. sales and general 
Western European grain imports could increase late in 
1981 because of what may be a relatively poor outturn of 
grains in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. Possible adoption of 
subsidies for grain imports by EC starch manufacturers 
would also work in that direction. 

There is a possibility that the importation of low- 
protein grain substitutes, such as manioc and citrus pulp, 
will increase in 1981.” 

These imports, in turn, could potentially shore up 
demand for protein meal as well. Imports of another 


2 The EC/Thailand restraint agreement level for manioc in 1981, 5 mil- 
lion tons, exceeds the total quantity imported in 1980, of about 3.7 mil- 


lion tons. 


grain substitute, corn gluten feed—which has a much 
higher protein content (24-27 percent) than grains— 
have been increasing substantially, and another increase 
is forecast for 1981. The United States is the major sup- 
plier of this item (2.5 million tons in 1980) and of citrus 
pulp (supplying 65 percent of total EC requirements). 

Among other commodity groups, tobacco volume is 
likely to be down from 1980, because European working 
stocks of U.S. leaf have increased, and there is likely to 
be little change in utilization. The value of cotton 
exports will fall sharply, as European textile manufac- 
turers continue the retrenchment that began last year in 
response to the general downturn in economic conditions. 
Sales of fruits, nuts, and vegetables may decline some- 
what, as Spain regains its position as an almond supplier. 
(Miles Lambert and Stephen Sposato) 
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Appendix table 1: AREA AND PRODUCTION OF GRAINS IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
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AVERAGE 1971-759 ANNUAL 1977-80 1/ 
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Appendix table 1: AREA AND PRODUCTION OF GRAINS IN WESTERN EUROPE» 
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1978 2 159861 19639 154241 34526 349978 234881 322 4140703 589076 49713 549863 129117 
1979 2159534 19455 159443 34705 49182 234994 310 419293 559616 39896 519913 119118 
1980 : 16,347 146480 15,104 3,648 4,033 23,400 306 41,548 64,085 4,169 56,821 11,277 
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AVERAGE 1971-759 ANNUAL 1977-80 1/=-CONTINUED 


PRODUCTION=-CONT. : YIELD ° 
G : : : ° FEED GRAINS : : : COUNTRY 
meee wownrenm=3 RICE $ TOTAL SWHEAT SRYE 2/t------<-8 teem reser w en eene--2 RICE 2: TOTAL 3? AND 
CORN : TOTAL: PADDYSGRAINS 3: 2 SBARLEY: OATS ¢: CORN : TOTAL: PADDY:GRAINS 3 YEAR 
2 Y) 2US : : : : g : A a WG : : 
sscos=——l le 000 TONS <-<-<<< wee ee een nen ne == KGS 6 PER HECTARE ---------------- acon’ 
* OTHER WESTERN EUROPE 
: AUSTRIA 
850 24308 --- 39675 39574 39045 39447 29958 69115 44000 o-- 39754 : 1971-75 
19159 29782 --- 49205 39761 29950 39684 34100 69987 49458 --- 4,090 : 1977 
19166 39025 ee 49630 40178 39761 49000 35416 69551 449590 --- 4,393 : 19728 
19347 29856 --- 30984 39148 29623 39027 29874 79165 49127 --- areola: 1979 
19192 39143 o-- 49727 49465 36514 49051 39435 659113 49535 --- 49414 3 1929 
2 FINLAND 
“== 25409 oo- 39044 29651 29107 29406 249375 --- 29388 --- DEMING 2 1971-75 
e-- 29524 --- 29899 29323 16702 29508 24451 --= 26479 --- 20432 3: 1977 
--- 25702 --- 309017 29078 19947 29570 2942€ --- 29504 --- Dots? Y 19728 
--- 25973 --- 39258 29101 20081 29607 24845 === 29705 --- 29638 3 1979 
--- 29852 --- 39338 29879 29434 29878 25920 --- 29872 --- 29853 8 1929 
GPEECE 
547 19534 87 MOBY owe Rah 60/5) Toh CAGE BERR OrR 2a) 1971-75 
541 19325 94 39140 19892 19250 19814 146270 40194 24281 44947 ae07T8 ¢ 1977 
537 19592 95 30952 29369 19667 29609 159661 49475 29910 50009 29595 3 1978 
731 12657 95 49155 29553 29000 29257 14482 59992 35002 59278 2674 ¢ 1979 
19223 29262 95 50294 35063 29000 20867 19780 79457 49143 59588 39476: 1920 
S NOPRWAY 
--- 858 --- 895 39875 39000 39091 %9284 --- 39154 --- Sioulyacy & 1971-75 
--- 970 --- 19055 39667 49000 39402 %4636 --= 39477 --- 3493 3 1977 
--- 14,039 --- 19129 39478 59000 39616 34784 --- 39671 --- 39666 : 1978 
--- 957 --- 19043 39850 39000 39107 39611 --- 349266 --- SOM 1979 
oor 16115 --- 196205 440706 346333 39565 44255 --- 34780 --- 39825 ° 1929 
=) PORTUGAL 
498 673 151 19585 19290 702 802 586 19321 19048 39974 19159 : 1971-75 
442 541 94 962 865 542 582 414 19224 944 29765 Siok 1977 
449 557 126 19056 704 577 512 362 14223 ARA 34818 858 3 1978 
456 550 126 19022 SPSiH/ 543 446 322 134° 915 34600 ABl : 1979 
500 631 143 19238 19006 585 597 478 19351 19008 39865 10019 ° 19A9 
~ SPAIN 
19961 79783 368 129971 19412 973 19840 19120 36793 29040 64033 19760 : 1971-75 
19892 99268 380 1359940 14497 966 29021 19032 49281 25188 54588 1,921 ° 1977 
19969 100874 601 169332 140746 19101 29381 149251 49445 29512 59897 29214 3 1978 
29237 95059 428 139820 14616 19014 19798 19080 49852 25090 69203 15929 : 1979 
29228 119733 415 189341 29195 19321 29500 19502 49854 29682 69103 29495 : 19280 
: SWEDEN 
--- 39733 --- 50434 49678 39598 36343 %9208 --- 3,255 --- 3e545 3 1971-75 
--= 39535 --- 59396 49070 39054 39288 24992 --- 39173 --- 39375 3 1977 
--= 45154 --- 59746 49493 39634 39611 39422 --- 359508) --- 39698 ¢ 1978 
--- 49017 o-- 59242 49221 39305 39331 39342 --- 39306 --- 39453 3 1979 
=== 49346 --- 59877 49464 39652 39784 24728 --- 349734 --- 39869 : 1980 
: SWITZERLAND 
114 342 -r- 770 49196 49200 49293 44500 69000 449750 --- 49425 ¢ 1971-75 
22 70 --- 138 39588 39500 39778 49000 79333 4667 --- 49N59 3 1977 
115 402 --- 831 49465 49500 49630 49583 74188 59089 --- 49749 ? 1978 
135 443 or 873 49583 49500 49796 49545 79500 59274 --- 49904 ? 1979 
80 393 --- 833 49593 59000 50109 55000 69667 5240 --- 4,900 3 1980 
: TOTAL OTHER 
: WESTERN FUROPE 
39970 199640 606 319921 19895 19706 29253 29169 39300 29405 59175 29198 : 1971-75 
49056 214015 568 319735 19919 10577 29325 29170 39684 29490 49694 an deh +5 1977 
49236 249345 622 3609693 20163 10775 29692 29295 359769 29770 59183 29539 : 1978 
49906 229512 649 339397 29057 19470 20231 29303 49353 29538 59320 29360 ° 1979 
59223 269475 653 409853 29622 19811 29845 20596 49353 39020 59352 2,850 : 1920 
° TOTAL WESTERN 
: EUROPE 
189464 789093 19600 1359998 39147 20630 39252 29833 49519 39403. 59079 Se estas 1971-75 
199568 829504 19308 1359775 30210 29692 39368 29717 59129 39550 49113 39393 3 1977 
200578 909274 19612 1549675 39662 29876 30600 338086 59173 39786 55006 39709 ° 1978 
229309 879723. 19777 1499012 39580 29678 39362 35001 59335 39656 59732 39609 : 1979 
219835 92,230 1,625 162,144 3,920 ~-2,820 3,760 3,090 5,410 3,940 5,310 3,900 1980 
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Appendix table 2--Area and production of selected non-grain crops in Western Europe, 
average 1970-74, and annual 1977-80 


o> ee i a a a a 
; Crop 

: 

: Area Production 


Country and year > a, OOO oanwm—r ror 





>: Potatoes / Sugar * Cotton . Tobacco , Potatoes Sugar * Cotton : Tobacco , ik: 
: 2 : 2 3 oe 





‘Apples ‘Pears ‘Citrus 









European Community 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


1970-74 
1977 


1978 
1979 
1980 


France 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Germany, West 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
L979 
1980 


Italy 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Netherlands 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Denmark 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Ireland 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


United Kingdom 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Total EC-9 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


“beets = e . ,beets , 
, = Sass 1000 hectares) —— =) -"—= 9 == = = = = = = ee 1,000:tons: = = =" =a 
48 99 === 1 1,458, ~ 4,533 --- 2 ae ene 61 Per 
51 94 = — 1,685 4,341 ae 2 --- 120 47 == 
45 110 = ——— 1,579 5,224 === 2 == 273 66 — 
46 WG ee a 1,488 5,868 a 2 = 322 63 pat 
50 119 = sos 1,357 5,546 = 1 — 316 70 = 
346 451 sot 20 8,146 19,313 = 48 Sealand S 489 12 
298 578 — 22 7,803 26,443 7 43 D We iGG 278 16 
275 528 == 21 7,467 23,670 === 50 2 1,768 349 24 
: 276 519 --- Dil Ta139 252918 --- 50 2, USL 418 33 
: 270 516 --- 20 Tea2 See 265.000 --- 48 21; 8110 422 33 
520 334 eos 4 14,938 15,214 sss 10 == G59 411 — 
400 434 — 4 11,368 20,649 --- 9 --- 1,176 253 — 
355 411 === 4 10,510 19,100 === 9 —-- 1,783 374 aes 
276 405 — 4 8,746 18,813 --- 9 = LOST 367 — 
260 414 = 4 6,694 18,275 — 9 Sam) ib sekail 394 —— 
223 248 6 45 3,145 9,285 1 85 4710 1),012 645588 
185 255 4 59 3,080 11,400 1 110 692 1,827 1,186 2,760 
172 255 3 58 2,801 11,002 1 109 419) 1.87 4ue 2 eS 
169 275 3 60 25057 138236 1 136 GUS 202550 OC2mmEon Sam 
160 287 3 60 2,800 12,600 1 125 625 1,910 1,280 2,891 
155 109 --- === 5,769 5,045 a aos = 441 112 ae 
170 130 aoe 5 7/52 6,017 = ae mae 315 90 --- 
162 131 — = 6,231 6,324 — — =e 510 110 --- 
166 124 sos aos 5,937 5,491 — aos a 450 120 --- 
172 120 oo soe 6,080 5,931 sce sess — 440 110 — 
33 56 — Sse 828 2,254 a sos ss 75 8 --- 
38 85 sas == 954 3,543 sos — = 90 8 a 
34 80 — ——— 932 3,056 === — —— 81 6 --- 
32 78 es — 844 3,099 --- --- aos 87 6 --- 
34 = ane 800 2,851 = === — 65 5 --- 
48 29 ase soe 1282 1,110 sec ass = 8 — --- 
53 35 a cs 11 Sn 1,398 ——— = sess ai === --- 
41 co = 1,008 1,450 —= — — 10 --- --- 
4l 34 a = 1,102 1,400 == --- — 10 --- --- 
40 32 aoe — 1,050 1,020 ——— --- —— 10 --- --- 
241 191 --- as 7,000 6,502 --- --- ——— 423 58 —-= 
233 202 ass --- 6,624 6,325 ere se os 234 36 owe 
214 210 --- --- 7,330 7,080 =——— = eas 342 26 == 
204 214 == —— 6,485 7,660 = --- aes 330 72 --- 
205 213 aoe ==- 6,876 7,700 -- =-~ asc 325 44 nae 
1,614 iL Sy) 6 70 42,566 63,256 1 145 473 6,541 2,784 2,595 
1,428 1,813 4 85 38,788 80,116 1 164 694 4,959 1,898 2,776 
ee ned : a Slaees 76,906 1 170 421 6,641 2143902. 757 
; ; 81,485 1 197 477 6,889 2,108 2,910 
Teton TET 3 84 32,870 79,923 1 183 627" 6,757 2, 3250eeena24 


wed eS eee ee ee, ee SS 
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Country and year 


Other Western Europe 
Austria 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Finland 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Greece 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Norway 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Portugal 
1970-74 
LOTT, 
1978 
L979) 
1980 


Spain 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Sweden 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Switzerland 
1870-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Total Other Western 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Total Western Europe 
1970-74 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 


Appendix table 2--Area and production of selected non-grain crops in Western Europe, 


a a 
: 


* Potatoes 


96 
60 
: SY) 
3 58 
: 53 


: 5 
: 46 
44 
42 
41 


52 
60 
56 
56 
55 


oy 
28 
25 
23 
21 


all 
125 
108 
: 103 
fe 110 


401 
400 
360 
351 
361 


49 
48 
45 
42 
42 


27 
23 
23 
23 
23 


818 
790 
718 
697 
706 


2,432 
2,218 
2,016 
1,907 
1,897 


: Sugar ° : 
= ‘| COLtOn, = 
:beets ; c ane 


47 
56 
44 
45 
51 


19 
32 
3 
33 
32 


195 
253 
235 
166 
168 


42 
54 
52 
ey 
52 


10 
12 
13 
14 
13 


338 
451 
421 
Bo) 
345 


1,855 
2,264 
2,182 
2,120 
2,122 


average 1970-74, and annual 1979-80 1/--Continued 


Area 


1,000 hectares 


146 
183 
168 
142 
141 


240 
249 
21. 
ey 
202 


246 
253, 
214 
195 
205 


89 
105 
104 

95 

91 


PPR 


106 
7572 
124 
114 
ia) 


176 
207 
207 
199 
197 


Tobacco ‘ 


Potatoes 


DATS 
1,352 
1,401 
1,494 
1,365 


770 
Wey 
746 
674 
750 


767 
920 
903 
951 
954 


744 
651 
624 
446 
480 


1.123 
1,201 
1,078 
1,012 
ARE: 


5,250 
5,881 
5,316 
5,400 
6,071 


boas 
1,279 
1,339 
1,284 
1,153 


1,075 
800 
989 
964 
980 


13,318 
12,821 
12,396 
12,225 
12,866 


55,884 
51,609 
50,254 
46,923 
45,736 


Crop 
Production 
ares . ° ei : Mijares 
: H : : ve ; Apples: : 
ee : Cotton : poheece : oil ; aioe ie Citrus 
SaQeP ere See ate ees. i O00RtOnS) =) ee a 
2,059 --- 1 --- 170 47 --- 
Ti eAk --- 1 --- 200 45 --- 
1,885 --- 1 --- 203 45 --- 
2,145 --- 1 --- 248 46 --- 
2,444 --- iL --- 240 42 --- 
563 --- --- --- --- --- --- 
SYS y) --- --- = --- --- --- 
YS ---- --- --- --- --- --- 
697 --- --- --- --- --- --- 
786 --- --- --- --- --- --- 
1,341 126 87 212 210 107 620 
2,347 150 120 231 224 119 654 
2,801 13 130 235 174 81 645 
2,774 107 129 204 280 104 509 
1,605 lly) ES 21D 259 111 827 
= === aoe Sos 49 10 = 
oe ease = a a 8 Bet = 
--- --- --- --- 59 11 --- 
--- --- --- --- 36 5) --- 
--- --- --- --- 41 6 --- 
--- --- --- 52 132) 55 63 
--- --- 1 36 95 44 163 
--- --- ab 30 117 45 137 
--- --- --- 40 107 49 157 
--- --- --- Gy 110 50 110 
5,270 51 7235) 399 766 414 2,524 
8,307 47 22 400 730 2 oes 
8,291 32 30 500 TROLS 437) —23798 
5,124 38 35 417 1,097 480 2,931 
6,901 49 38 425 880 420 2,800 
1,925 --- --- --- 114 16 --- 
2201 --- --- --- 94 11 --- 
2,246 --- --- --- 94 12 --- 
25230 --- --- --- 116 12 --- 
PDP AEX0) --- --- --- 89 ial --- 
463 --- 2 --- 109 22 --- 
545 --- 1 --- 160 40 --- 
633 --- 1 --- 190 40 --- 
781 --- 2 --- 160 24 --- 
675 --- 2 --- 150 23 --- 
LI, 621 yh y/ TALS; 663 1,550 67. 35307 
16,676 197 145 667 1,546 509 3,640 
16,581 185 163 765 852 671 35580 
aS eo 145 167 661 2,044 720 Seo 
14,641 166 156 751 1,769 663: 3,737 
74,877 178 260 1,136 Se O91 S455) mo s90Z 
96,792 198 309 1,361 6,505 2,407 6,416 
93,487 186 333 1,186 8,493 2,814 6,337 
95,236 146 364 ibe ilsys} 8,933 2,828 6,507 
94,564 167 339 1,378 85526 2,988 6,661 











a 
= Se SS eS 


= None or neligible. 


1/ Data for 1980 are preliminary. 
2/ Dessert and cooking only. 
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Appendix table 3--Production of prin¢ipal livestock products in Western Europe, average 1970-74, annual -1977-80 1/ 
: 


Principal red meats 








: : : : $ ' ilk 4/ : Eggs 
Country and year Beef : Poultry meat 3/ * Cow's milk 4/ ° 
: d : lutton, lamb, : pork 2 : Total : : 
went : and goat meat ; Fasc 
1,000 tons 
European Community 
Belgium-Luxembourg ; 
1970-74 : 281 3 - 534 818 111 4,011 223 
1977 : 285 3 625 913 124 3,872 226 
1978 8 276 4 661 941 113 4,022 223 
1979 : 289 4 690 983 121 35915 203 
1980 : 310 4 675 989 126 35920 194 « 
France 
1970-74 ies Sy Uh 129 1,341 3,047 727 28,504 668 
1977 UaGeuk 153 ESSE) 3,339 902 305215 769 
1978 1,663 AESYi 1,609 3,429 963 30,850 796 
1979 1,824 168 1,686 3,678 1,034 31,990 814 
1980 oD) 179 1,682 3,656 1,128 33,600 853 
Germany, West ‘ 
1970-74 : 1,291 it 2,403 B05) 266 21,458 882 
1977 1,322 26 2,483 3,831 323 22,523 870 
ade 3 ae z aps eee 350 235291 842 
1979 : ; 25 »235 364 23,907 784 
1980 p 1563 30 PI TPA) 4,318 367 24,850 771 
Italy : 
1970-74 e 1,072 48 626 1,746 775 8,691 626 
1977 : 1,052 50 817 1,919 864 9,110 665 
19%s = vane 68 903077 508 5.845 69 
a > ’ 90 9,845 649 
1980 : PF L50 #3 935 2,158 953 10,000 635 
Netherlands : 
1970-74 : ShlAk 10 753 1,075 314 8,904 262 
L977, ; 368 15 914 1h GPADY/ 341 10,612 Sys} 
1978 : 357 15 993 15365 347 HL Cy) 415 
1979 : 383 iby) 1,065 1,465 380 LOO, 482 
1980 s 389 20 1,068 1,477 400 11,810 518 
Denmark ; 
1970-74 E95 1 753 949 86 4,706 76 
1977 : 243 al 744 988 103 5,138 69 
1978 : 235i i. 812 1,050 98 5,324 TZ. 
1979 Y 253 1 899 il, Ws)s) 100 Sear) 77 
1980 ? 240 1 980 ee 96 5,120 77 
Ireland ; 
1970-74 ‘ 44 146 431 oy) 3,899 41 
1978 : 388 66 133 567 ba 17804 38 
i 4,804 38 
1979 : 388 39 £52 Sys) 47 4,907 36 
1980 3 445 43 156 644 47 4,800 34 
United Kingdom ; 
tae rr mace mimeay ane tee 3 oa Z 
fi , ’ 5,179 
1978 : 1,028 228 910 2,166 783 15,877 af 
1979 : 1,046 230 969 2,245 745 15,915 845 
1980 : 1,096 269 950 Paseits) 765 16,175 841 
Total EC-9 : 
1970-74 : 5,920 479 Ueey 13,956 2,947 9355385 3,629 
1978 : Batt 340 87609 «157560 3504 1047895 ee 
1979 i 6,808 See} 9,052 ‘ ies Petes agit 
‘ ? ag > 16,445 3,699 107,291 3,891 
1980 . 6,9 619 ysat7 fal 16,778 3,882 110,305 3,924 


a a eee ee ES SS 
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Appendix table 3--Production of principal livestock products in Western Europe, average 1970-74, 


annual 1977-80 1/--Continued 


Principal red meats 


Mutton, lamb, : Po 


Country and year Beef 
and 
veal 

Other Western Europe 

Austria 
1970-74 167 
1977 173 
1978 185 
1979 193 
1980 204 

Finland 
1970-74 107 
LO TeE 106 
1978 106 
1979 110 
1980 tual 

Greece 

1970-74 93 

1977 108 

1978 101 

1979 99 

1980 92 

Norway 

1970-74 58 

1977 67 

1978 68 

1979 73 

1980 74 

Portugal 

1970-74 80 

1977 77 

1978 88 

1979 89 

1980 92 

Spain 

1970-74 : 344 

1977 : 431 

1978 : 391 

1979 394 

1980 410 

Sweden 

1970-74 145 

1977 148 

1978 147 

1979 154 

1980 157 

Switzerland 
1970-74 133 

1977 150 

1978 150 

1979 161 

1980 174 
Total Other Western 
Europe 
1970-74 : P27, 
1977 : 1,260 
1978 : 1,236 
1979 2 L273) 
1980 : 1,314 
Total Western Europe 
1970-74 $ 7,047 
1977 8 7,567 
1978 : 7,647 
1979 : 8,081 


1980 : 8,302 


1/ Data for 1980 are preliminary. 


2/ Excludes commercial lard. 
3/ On ready-to-cook basis. 


eile PY 

and goat meat = 
it 259 

2 340 

2 340 

2 360 

2 357 

3 3d 

il 140 

1 154 

1 164 

iL 174 
96 76 
119 7 
118 124 
120 35 
119 143 
16 7a 
17 79 
18 78 
19 81 
19 83 
25 106 
23 140 
22 iL Shh 
Di ies! 
22 146 
143 545 
144 735 
142 803 
132 939 
139 975 
3 258 

5 304 

5 307 
wD, 314 
5 318 

3 209 

4 262 

4 258 

4 263 

5 285 
290 1,657 
315 Ph eoilaliy/ 
312 Copa 
304 2,389 
Bae 2,481 
769 9,214 
825 10,296 
852 10,824 
859 11,441 
931 LYS652 


Poultry meat 3/ 


Total 
1,000 tons 

427 46 
515 DE 
527 60 
555 63 
563 64 
241 7 
247 14 
261 WZ 
PMY 13 
286 14 
265 79 
344 99 
343 107 
354 109 
354 enh 
147 8 
163 9 
164 10 
173 10 
176 Uae 
211 74 
240 T27, 
261 133 
243 128 
260 135 
032 556 
IL Ss1K0) 135 
230 155 
1,465 747 
1,524 Tio? 
406 30 
457 38 
459 41 
473 41 
480 42 
345 18 
416 22 
412 22 
428 23 
464 24 
3,074 818 
3,692 1,101 
3,763 1,140 
3,966 1,134 
4,107 1,154 
L7,,030 Be Os) 
18, 688 4,565 
I) 51925} 4,734 
20,381 4,833 
20,885 5,036 





4/ As reported; it does not always include amounts fed to young animals. 





Cow's milk 4/ 


3,290 
3,348 
3,341 
3,310 
3,415 


3,175 
6297) 
3,225 
3,242 
3,275 


611 
741 
705 
684 
713 


1732 
Tay) 
4,815 
1,850 
1,904 


458 
560 
569 
549 
575 


3,914 
5,354 
5,560 
5,661 
5,816 


3,030 
3,249 
3,298 
3,394 
3,462 


3,234 
3,489 
3,518 
3,642 
3,631 


19,444 
21,809 
22,031 
22.333 
22,791 


112,829 
122,720 
126,926 
129,623 
133,096 


Eggs 


88 
92 
98 
101 
103 


73 
88 
78 
78 
80 


121 
132 
139 
139 
141 


37 
37 
41 
43 
44 


40 
56 
60 
65 
67 


490 
635 
595 
657 
644 


100 
101 
105 
105 
104 


41 
42 
44 
43 
44 


990 


1,184 
1,160 
1,232 
L227 


4,619 
5,004 
5,032 
5,123 
5,151 
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Appendix table 4--Agricultural imports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79 


Re ae ee eee ee ee —__ nnne 
: SITC Numbers European Community 
eee SSS aa ean Lar 


: Sub- 


Major ~ Belgium- : : : : Nether- : 
; 2 : head- : : West 3 : Denmark Ireland 
Commodity and year ‘° head- ° iagst ae Luxem- | France | Germany at Italy ~- ands : 

ings 1/ bourg : 


ee 


Million dollars 


Live animals 197 3 “00 : : 179.8 339.7 25323 901.1 46.6 1.8 68.5 
97 See B : 235.05 437.3 313.3 1195.0 55.8 Val. 93.3 

O79: : 5 21263 485.8 356.5 1,470.4 63.2 PAs Dh 147.2 

Meat and meat LOT ae oO : : 33959 1,485.8 1857 21 1,404.5 Sishsiel/ 20.6 14.5 
preparations 1978 : : : 456.0 al Ay Ano} Dea laleies) 1,670.9 407.2 24.5 19.7 
137.9 ee : : Sylil fa) 2,063.3 2,431.4 2069 560.9 17.0 25.8 

Dairy products TOT 7am: 02 : $ 553.07) 295.0 OZ Nee LOLs 500.4 22.6 18.7 
and eggs SE Asy 8 Q 73L..0 506.8 439109 1,266.8 654.5 PaaS | Pape 
LOTS: - : 819.4 492.4 ib oy B57) 1,582.6 825.5 40.5 30.5 

Cereals and 1977 104 : : 939.3 S251 1,422.4 D265. 995.8 150.5 157.6 
cereal prepa- 1978 : : os, L63%,8 719.6 1,903.1 15580, 1 ie BS oye, 140.2 143.3 
rations Wes eg : 3 glesetoslay/ 661.8 LO La Ie Sois9 1528329 L522 185.4 
Wheat and Mh OB 5 OYAIL 8 143.3 41.8 269-7 498.1 226.8 See) 36.1 
flour LOT Bie : 046 5 219.3 EY 290.2 668.2 298.2 10.4 49.1 
97,9 aan : 5 325) 2 118.9 300.7 618.0 35350 8.0 Shes 

Rice iyi # : 042 372 120.1 75.4 36.2 47.4 6.3 jews 
1977 Sie : F 54.1 144.4 95.9 S012 61.2 USE) 1.4 

TA oF 3 5 63.53 137.5 89.0 65.1 68.8 92 2.3 

Feedgrains 97) eee : 043- : 645.3 209.6 813.4 681.5 616.6 105.3 90.4 
1978 : 045: : 742.9 251516 801.8 3340 665.5 76.0 das, 

97:9 aoe : : 805.7 181.8 749.7 774.9 703.4 82.0 64.7 

Fruits and 1977 ce OD : : UTP Ae. Pa UIPD co SIGE 424.6 1,035.0 196.4 ates 
vegetables Wey ¢ : : 838.6 2,189.6 4,577.0 5D 2D a RPA lea 22860 128.4 
VOTO Es C See Oil 2h1 6 2,405.4 Sy Arias 738.3 1,485.8 PANES 161.3 

Sugar, sugar UOT 7 06 3 : 106.9 196.4 250.3 224.5 141.6 SEAS 46.8 
preparations LO) Sine FE : 1.9 250k 320.2 148.3 153.4 66.6 BET 
and honey TOTO": : : 179.6 298.0 382.0 250.6 2352 102.5 70.8 
Coffee, tea, 977 eee : 2 582.3 92007 2,724.8 93959) 1,356.9 319-5 88.5 
cocoa, spices, 1978 : : 6 608.5 Le3on3 etl ele s 917.8 1,447.9 30757 101.7 
etc. WOW) 3 $ : 669.8 SLEEK 7/ 2,943.6 1,090.5 1,498.9 31503 120.0 
Animal feed 1:97 7 OS 3 = 451.0 67303 T025).7 442.4 991.3 37355 827 
ECV ASS 9B : : 443.5 747.6 ellis Tereal Sylsyss} Oita 381.1 LUG 

1979 : : : 560.2 926.3 1,398.2 650.9 1,258.8 453.5 196.1 

Oilseed cake TAT! RB H O8iI3 184.2 558.5 Sowa Paiva ictet M55) 290.5 Dace 
and meal 1197/3 - 184.4 626.9 721.9 248.5 340.4 316.6 Wee) 
LO79e: : ; 204.2 781.3 883.4 330.4 390.9 380.8 7 

Meatmeal and ey B st OD LA mss 20.4 shleal 128.8 33)..6 38.5 Sal UGE: 
fishmeal oT Sie: = 8 OE) 32/08 109.8 44.6 36.9 SHS) 8.1 
LOTO ee: : : 2156 32.10 103.0 46.9 36.8 ot! Ted 

Miscellaneous 1977 4s 109 ° : 135.4 104.5 WSS 7) 40.7 106.0 21.5 35.4 
food prepa- 1978 : : : 147.7 ay, 195.2 SyAB ul 134.4 28.6 41.4 
rations L979: : 178.8 155.6 242.6 TSe2 166.2 36.4 50.3 
Lard S/n COOL Sans 20.7 1.9 3.6 252 18.0 1.6 0.4 
IESWASS & B 3 10.2 D0 3.6 a9 26.0 156 0.8 

1979 : : : 10.7 5.8 Sha) 13.4 83:25 ar 8 0.9 

Margarine and 1977 : eee OSL mae Taal 18.4 TOT Sis 9.3 ae “ALG 
shortening 197.3 eas A F 10.0 PEP ESS PRIS S Ds) 12.8 5 4.6 
£9799: 5 5 13.6 38.3 22.6 ler 1259) ane ARS) 

Beverages 1 S7 7ege se we dls é : 348.8 399.0 656.7 135.07 23 7ieS 88.0 Blot] 
1978: : : 440.2 539.7 844.2 189.3 325.7 111.0 "47.8 

WWI) ¢ 3 : 550.0 671.8 1,086.4 262.0 402.0 Loe 64.3 

Nonalcoholic aw : ntiBl, og 35.4 8.2 Se BY/ 2,4 1837 Dee, 0.9 
O78 aes : : 45.9 11.4 65.4 3.0 S155 2.8 alts 

1979 : : : 59.9 Lies 69.3 Saw (aleg) 263 4.2 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Appendix table 4--Agricultural imports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Continued 


United 
Kingdom 


366.2 
406.6 
588.7 


147.6 
161.5 
256.1 
114.3 


1252 


Total 
EC-9 


1,962.6 
2,594.6 
2,985.3 


7161.2 
8,822.4 
10, 352.6 


420.5 
584.8 
541.6 


3,839.7 
acae Soi 
4,007.5 


10, 469.0 
yi bee Wey, 
13,848.3 


: Finland 


Di2 
S02 
3953 


23.4 
25-0 
SHIROV 


Other Western Europe 


* Norway * Portugal 


Million dollars 


0.7 10.7 
0.9 po 
Led sane 

44.2 66.1 
42.2 24.6 
42.7 39.6 
5.9 9.1 
9.6 8.9 
9.3 8.2 

109.7 278.4 

111.3 364.7 

135.5 467.4 

33.9 Soe 
Nee 95.1 
53.9 125.9 
3.0 27.2 
4,3 16.3 
cue 39.2 
42.2 193.4 
29.6 246.1 
39.2 292.7 

171.4 62.2 

188.3 15.4 

223.0 19.5 

79.3 65.8 
81.7 59.7 
93.8 104.8 

216.0 64.3 

235.8 42.4 

231.6 48.0 

28.0 Pa] 
26u 8 76.0 
Siky, 72.6 
16.9 42.9 
12.7 44.2 
13.0 37.4 
0.1 7.5 
— 5.9 
--- 6.0 
1725 6.3 
20.8 CEE 
23.3 a7 
oe 0.2 
0.2 0.2 
0.1 0.2 
0.2 --- 
0.1 --- 
34.1 4.3 
3807 i5a7, 
57.1 33.9 
0.6 --- 
ie --- 
1.5 --- 


: Spain 


10.3 
Wee te) 
37.9 


112.8 
183.7 
301.5 


78.0 
81.3 
140.6 


S08) 
610.7 
69952 


26.5 
3353 
40.5 


523.4 
568.0 
644.2 


130.3 
160.7 
189.9 


83.4 
38.0 
53.4 


595i 
520.9 
558.6 


£3369 
133%7 
126.9 


2D 
10953 
100.9 


* Sweden * 


Wh 
ie we ac 
nOW 


84.0 
ZO 
11362 


31.4 
B2eNe 
33.6 


68.1 
WA 
93750 


@on 
worn 


438.3 
472.1 
540.5 


43.6 
39.7 
55.2 


466.5 
477.7 
508.2 


153.8 
166.4 
194.6 


83.0 
74.3 
83.6 


35.4 
41.1 
48.4 


Swell 
62.6 
Wet 











Total 
Switzer- : Other 
land Western 
Europe 

8. 46. 

H Wes fae G3: 
13. 93 
147.0 718. 
198.5 858. 
y 2A Ns yee AO aes 
101.0 338. 
D278 395. 
i WAN He / 496. 
224.6 LOS. 
PR I) 1,614. 
263.3 WAS 
49. 166. 
Vidie4 DT ilis 
62. Shy, 
LOS 68. 
133.6 68. 
13 5 94, 
120.6 964. 
131.8 1,043. 
UpArE Sat 2 Sole 
486.4 1,768. 
603.4 AUC Tews 
648.8 22096 
90. 430. 
78.9 Sil 
USS 460. 
391.6 72 Sho\ OF 
374.6 Dd PRN 
Si Ore 2413 :s 
101.8 665. 
129.0 708. 
135.3 TT. 
14. 363. 
14.9 346. 
alle Boor 
43. 144. 
5270 163. 
46.9 iyi, 
23% 174. 
SG liGre 
40. 254. 
0. OF 
0. 0. 
0. Nee 
0. ib 
0. ies 
0. 15 
Li2 427. 
25s 554i. 
305.0 706. 
10.9 Sie 
155.6 36. 
19.4 42 


fr 1a) 


rar 


Total 


Western 


Europe 


2,009. 
2,658. 
3,078. 


7,879. 
9,680. 
11,426. 


4,570. 
6,022. 
6,935. 


8,278. 
9,318. 
10,092. 


1,974. 
2,489. 
2,665. 


488. 
653. 
635%. 


4,804. 
4,926. 
5,292. 


17037... 
13.725. 
ee N12 < 


2,203. 
Deeks 
2,842. 


11,887. 
11,658. 
12,674. 


5,071. 
5,432. 
6,809. 


2,758. 
3,019. 
3,700. 


524. 
Snes 
549. 


OCHE 
1.203. 
1,524. 


204. 
204. 
242. 


84. 
103. 
154. 


2,859. 
3,742. 
4,879. 


165. 


208. 
256 


oh 


Appendix table 4--Agricultural imports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 197/7-/9--Continued 
ee ee ee SSS eee 
5 SITC Numbers ‘ _ European Community 


SS SSS SS SS ees 
. eS . . 


Major Sub- Belgium- West Nether- 
Commodity and year head- head- Luxem- France +* Germany Italy lands Denmark Ireland 
ings ings bourg : 
1/ 


; : : Million dollars 


Wine 1977 1121 208.5 247.3 412.8 47.7 IBS I isd T34 

1978 261.0 340.7 527.4 G2 208.3 75.4 18.6 

1979 331.4 402.3 690.6 81.2 248.1 89.5 Pasi 

Tobacco, unmanu- 1977 ipa 102.9 73.9 392.9 104.5 184.0 isha) 230: 

factured 1978 115.8 98.5 493.1 Dee! 243.3 72.0 25.9 

1979 133,00 99730) 498.9 Ha WAppe 260.5 523 28.8 

Tobacco, manu- 1977 122: 60.9 123.53 69.4 U3 Grerk 142.5 Whos) 13.8 

factured 1978 67.6 163;53 92733) I/UAG) 181.0 14.2 17.0 

1979 85.5 246.2 103.6 282.6 23159 7.4 222 

Hides, skins, 1977 Zu B B 85,7 262.8 437.6 614.8 72.4 126.0 7.6 

and furs, 1978 : I 89.9 277.6 471.0 803.7 95.0 176.9 (pas) 

undressed 1979 ILLS} ats) 402.8 639.3 IDS WB S72 130.9 287.4 TAG 

Oilseeds, oil 1977 22 : : 257.4 316.3 1,438.3 408.8 (HUy/ aa! 146.8 6.8 

nuts, and oil 1978 : 5 304.4 409.4 i ekon hs 3) 431.6 825.7 161.7 Wail 

kernels 1979 316.9 486.1 15596...2 633.6 1,086.6 Weise! 9.3 

Soybeans 1977 2214 23373 154.6 980.3 341.0 485.7 117.9 =—— 

1978 270.7 202.7 912.2 338.8 666.8 23) --- 

1979 286.5 ZolWee T0123 490.1 930.2 13952 O23 

Natural rubber 1977 231 24.1 15 9}e a! 181.4 119.4 220 5.9 10.0 

1978 24.7 179.7 LOOe 127.8 24.8 5.4 7.8 

1979 29.4 256.0 254.3 207.8 30.6 4.9 LOS) 

Natural fibers 1977 : 261- 331.8 772.4 743.7 934.6 LO eZ sI)3S) oie) 

1978 5 PAS) 345.9 772.4 7184.) 151033%.4: 105.8 ela iL 54.8 

1979 422.3 871.3 849.9 1,392.9 116.2 24.5 70.4 

Raw cotton 1977 2631 45.6 324.3 303.5 Bi ieeh 47.6 3.10 11.6 

1978 46.7 288.0 D222 352.4 41.1 2.9 7.4 

OO 60.9 292.5 288.6 408.7 S7ieD 4.0 16.0 

Crude animal and 1977 29 : : BUBTE} 5 / 440.4 SAA eg) 2855 202.9 83.8 20 

vegetable mate- 1978 : : TS 5es S22 1,324.6 244.6 255.9 TO 16.8 

rials not else- 1979 137.8 608.9 1,482.9 325.8 301.6 L25S 25) al 
where specified 

Agricultural fats 1977 4 23053 632.0 573.8 382.9 464.1 53.4 32.8 

and oils 1978 PISO Veh 629.2 Biilied 501.4 65.5 34.0 

1979 D5 Wack: 844.6 835.9 608.6 619.1 88.9 Dilral@) 

Animal and 1977 431 Sey) 98.4 96.0 30S 47.8 L739) Deli 

vegetable 1978 6523 12 rs 3. 30.4 52.4 26.6 6.6 

oils and fats, 1979 96.2 129.8 141.0 47.4 69.3 40.2 Tet 

processed 

Total agri- 1977 5,636.4 10,792.4 LSS 259 Lee oe Loo 7,508.3 5754.8 801.2 

cultural 1978 6,536.4 12,440.0 2059535403 53:.0 8,762.4 1,941.6 939.8 

1979 Hn sb )ail TES) CH ES SS) 23),99 1.4) 045 059) O LO, 5035 sD mn O TZ Owed 

Total imports 1977 :40,140.2 70,275.8 100,700.9 46,683.5 45,499.6 13,226.9 5,380.7 

1978 248,267.7 81,864.6 120,667.8 55,114.7 53,040.6 14,776.6 7,102.4 

1979 LOG, (LL SO S75 061.9 mu Oe Done mor 23 lomo aire 9,850.3 


--- = None or negligible. 


:60,185.8 


1/ These are components of major headings. 


Compiled from UN Trade Statistics, 1975-79. 
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SITC is the Standard International Trade Classification, revised. 


Appendix table 4--Agricultural imports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Continued 


United 
Kingdom 


367.4 
B75.8 
477.8 


B22) 
486.9 
554.7 


337-30 
333.4 
298.7 


164.2 
149.6 
188.1 


683.7 
Wh Se) 
813.8 


184.1 
156.6 
179.2 


275.4 
336.2 
422.5 


492.3 
534.0 
670.0 


44.2 
66.6 
98.1 


2,861.6 
3,134.5 
4,069.2 


396.2 
471.3 
633.3 


2ealens '675039'.9 


13,942.2 


76,468.8 


16,303.9 90,152.1 


erry 


: Austria 


ow wo 
yoke fe 
mew 


ooo 
wre 


20.2 
20.3 
3363 


O22 
89.2 
94.2 


41.7 
40.6 
41.6 


SORRY) 
NWS) 
135.8 


83.9 
86.6 
LOSS 


16.6 
19.1 
23a) 


Losi 
1,425.5 
1,639.4 


63,658.4 385,566.0 14,247.8 
78,424.5 459,258.9 15,975.4 
102,613.1 598,894.2 20,230.5 11,344.2 


: Finland : 


2054 
30.8 
a39 


Nw 
NO 
Noam et) 


NN 
wow 
Smha 
Ono 


57.4 


97.8 


in lag! 
pile) 
18.5 


NEL 
e-ie 
own 


746.8 
777.4 
996.4 


7,608.3 
7,864.5 


Greece 


28.2 
37.0 
46.8 


14.1 


749.7 
825.6 


1,100.7 


6,852.5 12,870.0 
7,654.5 11,435.4 
9,697.9 13,732.4 


: Norway 


WwW 
e Yer ® 
NwWU 


915.7 
963.8 
1,122.8 


Other Western Europe 


Portugal : 


wooo 
Ue B 


Spain 


NO 
. 


128. 
ileal 
E52. 


70. 
81. 
94. 


473. 
205. 
265. 


550) 
5932's 
696. 


520. 
562. 
656. 


OA. 
Tiles 
142. 


216. 
180. 
Zee 


120. 
B3is 
q237 


71. 
83. 
955 


80. 
129. 
W222) 


ru 


Fas 


Ware cy 
ND Ww 


Sweden 


50. 
D2ie 
69. 


cols 
40. 
33. 


ZaNe 
24. 
30. 


52. 
5}o)- 
Ho's 


253 
26. 
25) 


ike 
1. 
ie 


iEa)e 
12% 
lie 


Zk 
23% 
23 


Whe 
ho 
6. 


148. 
L6Sy. 
187. 


76. 
86. 
pee 


Si 
Lis 
23% 


1,839. 
1,951. 
2,258. 


.0 20,140. 
20,547. 
$2 28,578. 


no 


rw 


2 
5 
5 


TOW LEZeE— 3s 


land 





134.0 
205.6 
246.5 


98.3 


94.5 


158.4 
179.8 
SE/iiimal 


90.4 
100.6 
90.9 


130.2 
aE} ay? 
L895 1 


56.1 
65.7 
74.4 


oww 
noun 


2,264.8 
2,699.1 
2,823.5 


17,961.7 
23,791.6 
29, 306.4 


Total 
Other 
Western 
Europe 


PIES 
300. 
390. 


345. 
403. 
408. 


133" 
150. 
Lies 


Siok 
386. 
SDS 


901. 
964. 
1,159. 


688. 
759% 
910. 


167. 
166. 
Zale 


921%. 
822. 
951". 


534. 
441. 
526. 


582. 
687. 
7997 


369. 
446. 
5225 


65. 
BX 
Rh 


12,083. 
13,050. 
15,329. 


102,292. 
es ae 
144,768. 





Total 
Western 
Europe 


1,700. 
Dp 
2,933. 


1,672. 
o321 
2,243. 


745. 
933. 
15257, 


2,315; 
2,684. 
3,975. 


4,616. 
4,973. 
6,021. 


3,338. 
3,608. 
4,318. 


856. 
885. 
ib PAG) 


4,576. 
712 
5,512. 


1 782. 
1,658. 
1 ea3% 


3,071: 
3,654. 
hears 


3,230. 
3,580. 
4,591. 


462. 
544. 
ifS%e 


79,123). 
89,519. 
105.481. 


487,858. 


570,386. 
743,663. 
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Appendix table 5--Agricultural imports from the United States by the European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79 





SITC Numbers ; European Community 
: Major ; Sub- : Belgium =: : West : :  Nether- : 
Commodity and year 3) mead inead—= Sse huxen= ; France : Germany : Italy : lands +: Denmark : Ireland 
ings : ings : bourg ; 2 2 : : 
i : 





Million dollars 


Live animals LOWES 00 8 : 0.1 4.6 0.8 58) 0.4 0.4 0.6 
1978 ;: dg : eZ 10.9 ORS 2.8 tb aatl 0.2 4.8 
1979 : : : O53) Za0 iBsak 236 ORS O22 8.6 
Meat and meat LORE gh OL tae eee 108.3 off 1.4 42.8 ra ads 
preparations 1978 ; : : 43.4 125.8 19.7 2.0 50.6 2.4 --- 
L979: : . SOez 159)3 ZLlO 4.0 58.6 AN) --- 
Dairy products TST 02 ; ‘ 0.2 O.1 0.6 0.8 0.2 SSS See 
and eggs 1978 : : 0.2 0.1 0.7 1.0 0.5 0.1 0.1 
1979; : : Oe2 OsZ On9 20) ae. --- On2 
Cereals and cereal 1977 3 04 : é 324.7 226.6 503.6 300.0 494.6 61.2 41.2 
preparations LOTS as : ee 235a1 263.6 37255 394.0 383.3 48.4 10.3 
NOV oR : 5 324.5 29219) SSS) 398.2 373 ol 38'52 10.1 
Wheat and flour «1977; : 041,046 ' 13.6 9.6 40.9 24.1 51.4 0.8 2.6 
1978 : : ‘ 23.8 63.9 Shoal 90.5 81.4 30) Za 
197 Oe: 3 25.60 57.8 48.8 101.0 116.4 a0 4.1 
Rice 1977: : 042 1S 39.5 36.4 19.9 42.9 1.0 0.4 
1978 ; : b Pas 50.1 (iss) 45.2 5.6 1.6 023 
T9792 : : Wey S3} 46.7 20.6 42.4 USGL We) ES) 
Feed grains 1977 «: : 043,’ 306.0 177.0 422.7 255.9 428.3 59.2 38.0 
1978 ; : 044,° 209.5 149.5 CATES) Zoe 296.2 43.2 7.4 
1979 8: 3 O45 283/71 147.8 248.4 254.7 242.7 3255 5.4 
Fruits and UGH TE 05 : : 24.8 112.9 UA ayaa: 233 64.1 WES 4.1 
vegetables 1978 ; : Ss 2diae. (oi Dy 154.4 27.4 64.7 20.0 4.0 
1977- Oia : ; 20.4 98.2 188.0 40.6 69.0 22.9 4.0 
Sugar, sugar LOTT ai 06 : ¥ 0.2 0.3 3.4 Oe! 0.4 --- 0.3 
preparations 1978 + : : Ons 0.6 9.6 0.1 eZ 0.9 2.0 
and honey 1979 ;: : ; 2.8 5.5 9.5 0.3 4.0 Ee 3.9 
Coffee, tea, UCT oe 07 : : 3) 0.8 Abell On ee 0.4 Neal 
cocoa, LOTS Ts : ‘ 2.0 OR2 R38 0.4 1}7 0.6 (Nott 
spices, etc. U917; Sims - 572 0.6 eee: Oly2 0.9 0.3 023 
Animal feed 97] es 08 g i 46.5 57 ak 261.9 104.1 313.8 34.0 Sy) 
L978" "s F ‘ 34.8 96.5 308.7 171.4 298.7 34.5 50.0 
HOTS) os : : 40.2 132.8 389.1 169.7 404.1 5055 fle 2 
Oilseed cake L977eN 08130, #1% 5333 52-1 130.1 102.4 733 22.4 35.8 
and meal 1978 ; : 22.8 9053 169.2 168.0 8565 26.9 49.2 
HOUO : : hes) 1203. 203 .8 167.8 70.2 42.8 67.1 
Meatmeal and NOW. op : 0814 : --- --- Ko) == Sao a ase 
fishmeal Ieev sy 2 : : Oot 0.1 10.0 1.4 --- ss => 
1979 : : ; --- 0.1 0.8 = see aes — 
Miscellaneous food 197798 09 i : 4.4 3.4 5.9 1.0 lee al dhs) 0.3 
preparations 1973 F ; 1.4 4.8 8.0 Om Soil ie: 0.4 
19797 i i 0.6 6.1 7.9 0.9 1.8 ee 0.5 
Lard 19773 * 0913 ; 3.9 a ate = ar ae ia 
1978? : erie? = ee = 2.5 = se 
L979 ; : --- --- --- —— 0.1 === aes 
Margarine and 1977 E : 0914 --- --- --- =—— ee == ; ase 
shortening 1973 : : --- --- === ee: = aa5 =a 
1979 ' : —— --- = — = a2 oe 
Beverages 1o774 i ee Putty 3 2.2 ie O27 0.7 0.6 0.3 
1978s : : 0.5 350 8.4 0.9 1.0 0.6 0.3 
1979 * : SCOR ao 10.5 1.4 ee 0.3 0.7 

: 
See footnote at end of table. Continued-- 
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Appendix table 5--Agricultural imports from the United States by the European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Cont'd 

a ie Se aes Tet, See ae Fe a ae eer ea Sates Bee 
: Qther Western Europe 

eee 











: : 5 : Total 
3 United total Austria 4) Finland Greece Norway : Portugal : Spain : Sweden : Switzer- Other Total 
Kingdom EC-9 : : : land Western : Western 
Europe Europe 


: : : : : : : : 
: . . : . . . : . . 
: : A : : : : : 4 : : 


Million dollars 


5.9 14.7 Or1 0.4 0.5 0.1 0.2 2.9 0.9 0.1 Be 19.9 

12.9 33.8 Onl 0.5 0.4 =e 0.2 eg is 7 0.1 4.7 38.5 

14.0 50.5 — 7) — 0.1 0.1 2.4 DiJh 0.1 6.8 57.3 

31.6 246.8 2.4 0.2 ao On 0.3 6.7 il3 7.6 19.2 266.0 

45.4 289.3 253 aoe Ore 0.5 ose 9.1 0.6 9.5 22a 311.4 

60.5 355.3 2.6 os == 0.5 0.1 18.0 2.9 iil 5 Sal 390.4 

aos 1.9 coos a 0.1 =<- ser 0.1 One = 0.4 R83 

Oni: 2.8 Ou ae amis ==: a = = —— 0.1 2.9 

ae 4.8 0.3 oe 0.2 mse: a 2.0 sine 0.2 DF TS 

392.1 2,344.0 4.9 Re 55.9 23.0 250.0 262.4 9.7 62.3 670.4 3,014.4 

367.6 2,075.4 2.6 6.6 45.8 38.0 288.5 406.3 see, 69.3 870.8 2,946.2 

464.2 2,179.4 9,2 26.9 1a 3 33.0 381.0 432.0 19.6 59.4 1,086.4 3,265.8 

8.6 151.6 0.6 0.5 a 0.5 46.7 Te, 0.1 18.2 74.5 226.1 

46.3 368.3 sec 5.5 ase 150! 67.5 24.8 0.3 D3 140.5 508.8 

114.1 470.9 — TW) fl sexs Tod} 87.4 26.3 7.5 16.2 162.4 633.3 

aSeal 136.7 2.0 0.6 — ihe 19.5 es 5.8 6.6 35.5 17i2ea? 

753 183.5 2.2 0.9 sts We 10.6 = 6.4 7.6 29.0 Die 

31.2 17262 2.8 iL 7/ — Inge 22.6 ase Bi 8.6 45.2 217.4 

354.2 2,041.3 2G 10 55.8 20.9 183.8 254.4 3.0 3755 558.8 2,600.1 

281.0 1 518% 7 0.4 On2 45.7 21.4 210.2 381.4 5.6 B37 698.6 A Miles 

314.7 52954 0.4 ios 1S @) 24.0 270.9 405.6 6.0 34.3 879.8 2,409.2 

119.8 491.4 10.0 16.2 4.7 24.8 2.6 16.6 55.2 22.5 152.6 644.0 

110.6 485.0 11.5 16.4 3.57) 32) 0.6 23.0 60.4 Sine 179.5 664.5 

129 573.0 12.9 21.8 6.7 B27 0.5 2078 64.6 32.9 194.9 767.9 

1.5 6.2 0.6 = Onn 0.1 oo a Oe2 0.5 Th 5 ail 

18.2 33.3 0.6 ao Ort 0.4 0.5 On 0.4 1.4 3.5 36.8 

alka 38.3 0.8 0.1 Ont 03) sens 0.1 1.4 1.4 4.2 42.5 

6.2 i555 ed) aos 0.3 Det aos 0.4 0.5 0.1 855 aC 

4.0 i a Oil One il, ch a 0.2 0.9 0.2 3.0 iA, 

D523 32.1 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.9 ass On2 5 0.2 3.4 35.5 

24.4 879.7 7.9 soc 14.0 hea 4.1 34.2 7.4 1285 81.8 961.5 

52.5 1,047.1 9.5 — 55} 0.7 27.8 73.6 fail 14.8 139.0 TS Get 

86.3 1,344.0 S6 — 10.5 Tf 21.4 61.1 5.8 10.7 ISI 1,459.2 

15.6 455.0 6.5 —— 1323 0.8 3.9 34.0 6.1 8.3 72.9 527.9 

45.2 656.9 7.4 aos On? 0.6 Di felt 73.4 5.8 10.7 12755 784.4 

65.7 756.6 3.6 ses 205 1.6 DHA 60.8 aT, 7.5 iloiib 7 858.3 

: Oo 4.8 ee ——_ =e ee =a a = 0.3 1.6 6.4 
. 0.2 11.8 yea -=- = aes —— —— =o Oath 22 14.0 
| 0.2 th D Osi ses a === --- --- --- --- 0.1 3 
21.9 42.6 0.4 0.6 0.3 5 0.5 iil 4.9 ee 11.0 53.6 

Sk fa 32.0 0.7 0.3 0.4 1.6 0.4 1.6 5.5 2.5 13.0 45.0 

1453 33.3 Oi On 0.6 iL, 0.4 les 6.2 D5 Te 47.4 
| 14 YA pik A 3 pa ee eee -—— --— --- a 0 . iL 0. il 21 . 4 
| Sips) 6.5 — es a — a —— sa 0.2 OnZ 6.7 
| eg 15 aes oo — es Se _— = One One 7 
a 0.1 ae a= Onl son — =a= — aan 0.1 0.2 

4.6 16.7 0.4 0.6 On! 3.8 ee 0.5 5.8 0.2 Tab 28.1 

6.9 21.6 0.5) 0.7 0.2 BAe ees 0.7 5.4 0.3 MAL 33.2 

10.6 29.0 0.7 0.5 0.1 5.6 =o 1.0 6.3 On 14.7 43.7 
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Appendix table 5--Agricultural imports from the United States by the European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Cont'd. 


SITC Numbers ; European Community 
Commodity and year : Major 3 eSub= : Belgium : fs 3 : Nether- : : 
: head= : head= :  Luxem- : France : Germany : Italy : lands : Denmark : Ireland 
: ings : ings 1/ : bourg : 2 : g 5 : 
: : Million dollars 
Nonalcoholic O77 5 : alae : aoe was 0.1 === 0.1 === = 
1978 : ; : a= aac 0.1 o== 0.1 aiid a= 
1979: ; ; --- --- 0.2 --- 0.3 --- --- 
Wine NG : ee aleieal ; rates == == == a a sae 
1978 ; ; : 0.1 as 5 5 Sao = === 
1979 : : : Ord 0.2 0.1 --- 0.3 0.1 0.2 
Tobacco, unmanu- US / 5 N24: : : Zo 6.0 145.6 56.8 49.3 24.8 8.3 
factured 1978 : f : 10.8 9.6 185.0 44.5 68.5 45.4 10.9 
1979 < : 5 9.1 10.8 1757 46.3 42.0 23.9 10.8 
Tobacco, manu- Le 7/ : 122 : 3 0.1 --- 263 0.4 LD) 1.6 0.3 
factured 1978 : : : O92 Owe Sel 0.3 Paral Zia 0.6 
1979 : : : 0.8 0.2 4.0 0.3 2a -- 0.8 
Hides, skins, and 1977 : Zu : : B58) 313 75.0 72.9 eu! 8.5 Oot 
furs 1978 : : ‘ Zaz 25.4 13.9 73.6 Daeg 137.5 --- 
Si7,9) $ : E SZ 43.6 108.6 133.3 5.6 18.7 --- 
Oilseeds, oil Oy - 22 : : 163.0 168.5 83255 283.3 451.8 P1355 0.1 
nuts and oil 1978 : : : VS, 247.8 860.0 280.2 610.5 110.3 0.1 
kernels 1979 : p : 169.3 SMUG 2 929.6 389.2 783.3 100.8 QoL 
Soybeans 1977 : F224 : 159.6 141.0 740.7 2672 428.0 iA} --- 
1978 $ : : UZ AN 310) 179.4 696.5 248.9 578.8 109.4 --- 
tee) : g : 1625 5 2197 742.6 324.9 752.6 100.0 --- 
Natural rubber CTE : 2311 : a OZ Sra’ Ojel Onz 0.1 --- --- 
1978 ; ¢ : 0.3 0.6 --- --- --- --- --- 
1979 $ : : =-- 0.6 --- 0.2 nae --- 0.1 
Natural fibers 1977 d Z260— : 5.4 Shots $23)54 38.3 4.4 Low 0.9 
1978 : 265 2 d G2 43.4 36.4 47.4 4.0 0.8 Tee, 
1979 : : : 10.9 41.6 38.7 70.3 --- 255 9.3 
Raw cotton NOW T : : 263.1 3.8 26.6 16.7 Saal 3.8 iad: 0.8 
1978 ; : 4.1 32.9 29 n1 Sif cfs! 305 0.8 1.4 
1979 7.4 27.6 30.4 60.9 --- Pa) 8.8 
Crude animal and LOTT : 29 Mesa 14.0 Zed MOnZ 12,4 4.1 0.4 
vegetable mate- 1978 3 1.4 Weal PE) 12.2 14.9 2S 0.9 
rials not else- 1979 Cs) 14.1 PAE T) 17.4 19.8 1354 dei 
where specified 
Agricultural fats NOEL : 4 ; : 15.9 PENA?) 5520 11.8 60.5 ORS Led 
and oils 1978 G 4 : 17.8 30.8 Bas} 10e>: Gi 0.7 IBA} 
1979 g : : 24.9 17.6 54.6 15.8 69.3 3.0 ise) 
Animal and vege- 1977 : : 43s: 2 E58 4.6 0.4 doz 0.1 O53 
table oils and 1978 5 : g Ozet 16 “607 0.4 S| 0.2 0.3 
fats, processed 1979 : . : Oz ers 82 1.0 2.9 1.9 0.3 
Totateagra— 1977 : : : 648.7 796.9 Qi, O87 6k 907.3 155052 277.4 96.6 
cultural 1978 : : : 553.6 956.9 2,126.4 1,069.4 L7G. 294.7 87.8 
91:9 ers : : 664.2 12659 2,288.5 1,293.0 1,838.4 278.8 U2357 
Total imports WET : ie: 2 2 Oe 4,890.2 ToL 2t39 SAV AGS 3,876.1 756.5 AT dee 
1978 : : 2s 1 962 5,974.0 8,694.4 3,816.5 4,565.7 812.8 597.1 
97,9 6 : A SIROTA) 8,080.2 10,968.9 Sadia 5,664.7 949.1 8371 
: : : 


= none or negligible. 
ay} These are components of major headings. 


Compiled from UN Trade Statistics, 1975-79. SITC is the Standard International Trade Classification, revised. 
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Appendix table 5--Agricultural imports from the United States by the European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Cont'd. 


i a er ee 
Other Western Europe 


: : : : : : ; : H Total 4 Total 
! United : Total : Austria : Finland : Greece : Norway : Portugal : Spain : Sweden : Switzer- : Other : Western 
Kingdom Se C=9 Fs 3 : : : : : ; land : Western Europe 


Europe 





Million dollars 




















--- Os2 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- Oz 
0.1 0.3 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- ae --- 0.3 
. O52 0.7 --- --- --- --- --- --- O.L --- Oe 0.8 
i 0.2 Oo2 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- Orr 0.1 Oe3 
| 0.9 an. 0 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- Ore Ont el 
| Lee Qe2 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 0.3 (OBE Za 
i 89.7 402.0 These} fa ee 10.4 0.4 24.0 18.6 49.1 123.38 525.8 
408.2 782.9 Uh aps 16.8 0.6 Meuil A) DG2 SiOz 48.2 169.8 952.7 
247.3 565.8 IES 20.2 faiaal 11.0 al, 5) Bowel: PNG) Woes 319 697.7 
Tradl 13.3 --- 0.4 0.2 1.4 OL 45.9 Aieed 2.4 D2.9 66.2 
8.3 U7 FARS 0.1 0.8 0.4 1.9 Oe SOny 2.9 thee 58.6 76.0 
yak 17.9 0.3 0.6 0.5 iy OL 60.2 2.9 2aD 68.8 86.7 
39.9 233.47 2.9 4.5 2.9 0.3 a 28.9 ots Ocd Seley! 286.8 
34.1 225.4 B%.5: 42 S55) Olt! 2.6 Skil) a5 0.1 52.6 278.0 
518)ys) 363.6 5.4 7.9 6.8 O52 6.7 54.2 Oe 2 O52 91.6 455.2 
253 2,270.0 0.7 PAT oe) 14.6 60.6 62.4 330.0 0.7 16.6 512.9 218269 
S535 2,035.9 1.4 24.2 23.4 TL Sa 112.0 441.9 0.9 23.6 699.1 3) 39 380 
333.1 3,022.6 avs 20.0 28.6 S5a0 LOS 524.9 WG 28.9 797.7 3,920.3 
23557 2,085.0 0.1 Deyesl 14.1 58.8 28.0 317.8 --- 13.4 457.3 2,542.53 
302.0 2,286.0 --- 2282. 23.04 68.7 52.8 430.2 --- Pa eR, 618.5 2,904.5 
259.1 2,561.4 Oe Die? 28.5 82.5 53\63 508.5 --- 23.8 714.4 3,275.8 
0.1 shots} --- --- --- --- od OR2 --- --- On 4.0 
ree 0.9 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 0.9 
0.2 ee --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- bA2 
47.6 ESS S| Ono D3) 19.6 Aas) 32730 Be Tats L205 115.6 27 dail 
58.7 198.8 2.8 BiG) 13°34 igal 34.0 28.8 Bak 18.9 110.6 309.4 
4 69.9 243.5 6 See) 2.8 Dike. Use: hi es} 6.4 Aes SSiak 326.6 
i) 
| 26.1 TI 6 0.4 5.0 19.6 eo 3.6 34.2 6.0 12.0 LLOGS 2259 
] 2awe 1325.0: Dial Binz 13.4 el 34.0 24.0 ve) 18.0 103.9 236.4 
33.0 170.5 16 56) aid) Dek L557, 27.9 6.0 16.6 78.2 248.7 
if 
14.3 78.2 ios} 2.4 0.8 ; 0.9 iL aal 2.8 2.0 es 14.2 92.4 
WAC! 99.0 1.4 PSM, 13:0 2 0.9 Bis, 2.9 2.6 15.8 114.8 
| PANT 120.6 eal 5S) 0.6 tr} 1.0 ae 3.6 4.1 20.9 141.5 
44.3 212.9 0.9 Oj 0.6 4.6 Bie 22.4 3.4 1.8 42.0 254.9 
34.5 218.0 0.7 --- O12 260 Sho) 21.6 ate, 1.9 Diaz Da Sae 
23.4 210.0 (Glaak --- Ome Devs} 6.3 2h26 LOS Le 47.7 257i ol 
2.8 12.4 --- --- --- 0.5 --- 0.1 0.4 0.1 ih Gal NESS 
6.2 16.8 --- --- --- --- --- 0.4 0.4 OFZ 120) 17.8 
(ay 22.4 --- --- --- 0.4 --- 0.5 0.3 0.4 1.6 24.0 
TS LOSiz 7,427.4 40.5 Ura L663 137.3 BOs, 816.1 2 Beit 192.5 15 87L58 9299.2 
1,544.8 eh 7aillaen 44.8 76.2 98.7 166.3 472.3 1,149.4 154.6 226.9 2,389.2 10,599.3 
LesyL 4 9,185.0 48.1 109.0 189.4 180.4 a4 2512 ee alae 169.0 210.4 Zot L97 11,904.7 
j 6,449.5 29,460.1 425.1 B02 YoY Opal 786.7 505.8 Peete ayyal 1,437.6 MS 208ia7, Uw AN es! 36,666.4 
‘ 85a13 2 35,369.9 486.5 395.8 311.9 776.0 617.0 2ealA ne 1,506.8 78 Ole 85354 .7 43,724.6 
105346. 1 46,094.4 642.7 574.7 469.6 987.2 764.2 3, 33.4 2,076.3 1837.8 10,485.9 56,580.3 
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Appendix table 6--Agricultural exports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 


European Community 


. 


Commodity and year Ma jor Sub- Nether- 
head- head- Luxem- France Germany Italy lands 
ings : ings 1/ : bourg 

Million dollars 
Live animals 1977 00 226.3 541.3 192.4 5a4 324.3 
1978 249.0 749.3 250.6 8.4 423.4 
1979 254.7 908.6 Mas ohesal 1157.10 539.5 
Meat and meat 1977 01 633.9 LPO) 619.0 93.9 1,804.4 
preparations 1978 763.2 853.7 746.8 120.5 270.9 
1979 893.0 ih AUST a 1,034.9 206.3 2,476.0 
Dairy products 1977 02 472.5 L222 04 sie 108.4 LO Sia 
and eggs 1978 671.0 S282 1,441.6 104.3 DAS) 35) 
1979 786.6 1,696.7 1,996.5 165.5 D2 OS. 
Cereals and cereal 1977 04 648.3 2,194.0 626.8 345.6 75535 
preparations 1978 10558 Ba 240s 662.4 479.7 798.9 
1979 958.8 BROU De 728.9 673.3 755.7 
Wheat and 1977 : ; 041, 66.9 1,254.3 273.9 LO3e 142.9 
flour 1978 : : 046 : 91.8 ASAT PAT] iS Vvee,7/ ZOTiz: 
1979 : : : 203.9 ait» ora) 247.5 23.06 Z Gillie 2 
Rice 1977 042 24.2 26.0 38:53 13253 38.9 
1978 43.0 2642 47.7 ZS (MD 2 
1979 68.0 20.6 25D) 236.8 44.5 
Feedgrains 1977 043- 309.3 644.5 102.9 4.0 Sezios 
1978 045 287.8 1,336.0 ae a 4.5 326.2 
1979 388.3 LOD6.8 120.9 1273 200.3 
Fruits and vege- 1977 05 421.6 848.3 352556 ibe S) P542-3 
tables 1978 464.4 1,027ou 409.9 1,864.2 1,607.8 
1979 S54 Be Sule yal 500) 0252035 1,949.6 
Sugar, sugar 1977 : 06 : : 23559) 697.0 324.4 41.5 PNG S7/ 
preparations 1978 : : : 239.4 735.6 eyayaal 46.0 264.8 
and honey 1979 5 : 3) S149 788.1 338.0 66.2 329.7 
Coffee, tea, 1977 07 195.4 250) 481.4 89.1 955.55 
cocoa, spices, 1978 224.0 291.6 621.9 108.0 1,099.8 
etc. 1979 296.6 374.8 T36e3 164.1 LOS 
Animal feed 1977 08 202.4 3922 SOS. £ 102.8 464.6 
1978 244.7 464.6 520.6 75:56 595.8 
1979 268.3 592.3 673.2 134.8 760.4 
Oilseed cake 1977 0813 MOUS 357 DN Poles: 6.5 ge 
and meal 1978 128.3 39.2 192.4 bine) 295.3 
1979 : 133 iao: 45.4 236.5 8.1 417.0 
Meatmeal and 1977 i hail, © Lis6 36.1 34.2 jes 6.9 
fishmeal 1978 : nls} SST) 33).7 L5e9 5.6 
1979 17.6 35.0 36.0 TS 9.4 
Miscellaneous 1977 09 13703 138.9 214.6 69.0 339.0 
food prepa- 1978 158.8 168.7 284.4 63.0 398.3 
rations 1979 © 205.0 22263 343.8 8755 477.9 
Beverages 1977 : Mag : 91.8 1,661.5 399.8 562.3 Pipsyals 
1978 : : : 123.6 2500 443.6 T52eu 332.0 
1979 : . : 159.8 209i. 543.4 1,19122 430.5 
Nonalcoholic 1977 ll 2, 74.8 40.2 ey 0) 84.6 
1978 28.8 98.2 36.9 30.9 S153 
1979 47.8 13.5 BO 44.0 98.5 


1977-79 


: H : Belgium- : 3 $ 3 H 


: Denmark : Ireland 
32.9 268.1 
36.1 344.8 
42.0 269.6 

1 398:516 663.7 
Glee 823.4 
PAR WAIL HE 926.8 
549.2 Sevag 
697.5 “Dials 
763.9 669.6 
199.6 3229 
312.4 87 aa 
282.9 76.9 
TARY aal 1.6 
22.8 4.5 
Dee 6.2 
0.5 0.1 
4 Ont 
aA Oo 
80.0 9.9 
187.8 56.4 
WEY) 38) 38.55 
58.0 40.1 
64.7 43.9 
66.8 47iel: 
108.2 44.4 
134.1 59.5 
134.3 74.2 
40.9 64.9 
39.1 87.8 
59.8 98.7 
197.0 38.2 
192.9 38.4 
185.8 55.9) 
22.0 0.6 
URS HG) 0.9 
14.6 0.3 
134.9 8.6 
128.8 9.0 
127.0 6.4 
64.4 139.8 
88.5 172.9 
252 235.6 
118.6 46.6 
114.8 68.7 
116.6 ~98\.2 
esi 3.4 
9.4 4.7 
10.8 6.4 


a errr? Wi——D®a00 0 0 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Appendix table 6--Agricultural exports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Continued 


United 
Kingdom 


Total : 


EC-9 


6,408.0 
7,722.1 
9,396.5 


5,716.2 
7,269.0 
9,089.6 


5,170.6 
6,992.5 
7,934.1 


1,927.4 
2,293.3 
2,837.1 


289.3 
407.9 
427.3 


1,603.7 
2,644.5 
2,724.9 


ZO eds 
341.8 
440.2 


Austria : 


47.6 
Dao 
58.9 


WE 
She) 
19.8 


1h) 
Unley 
16.4 


Finland : 


[ee] 
no oa 


Beas) 
5 tbe 
13 er 


20.6 
14.0 
Wie) 


Za 
14.6 
1901 


23.6 
20d 
2957 


Greece 


BYR SS) 
Gi7aE9 
645.1 


Other Wester Europe 


: Norway 


Mmwnr 
aie! tis 
cownwo 


45.3 
45.5 
54.4 


12.6 
E353 
bel 


: Portugal : 


Million Dollars 


KS} Orr 
NL wo Nw 


Sh 
Die trso 
anf Oo 


| Vi 
wae 
NOW 


oro 
Ce eet 
oONWN 


Spain 


12.0 
1a 


20.0 
26.4 
36.4 
28.4 


24.1 
30.0 


41.1 
boi 
P26 
28.2 
27.6 
22.6 


GS: 
19.4 


wo 
. 
= 


1,125.5 
1,381.2 
1,995.9 


Pilot 
31.4 
27.4 


98.9 
9852 
147.5 


41.4 
40.5 
370) 


(>) 
1e A) 


wn 
~s 


24.6 
PPPS, 
49.7 


276.0 
302.7 
468.0 


i) 
> 


: Sweden 


Y/R) 
SO 
US 533 


IAS) 
POS 
28.2 


143.2 
149.2 
174.2 


91.8 
72.8 
65 


ooo 
~ 


2260 
43.4 
67.4 


39).7 
44.8 
49.6 


24.0 
2518 
SW a6 


34.8 
38.6 
44.5 


Oooo wn 
a Fwow 


oO 


IW SEy/ 
19.9 
27.4 


Ww 
nN 


nN 
Ww 


: Switzer- ; 


land 





21S 
PAS oT 
284.1 


14.9 
20.2 
24.5 





Total 
Other 
Western 
Europe 


94.3 
E41 
147.5 


139.4 
1733 
240.6 


SKS! 
613.4 
676.7 


35310 
416.7 
514.2 


C377 
207.8 
232.0 


30.8 
20.9 
22.6 


83.4 
61.9 
93.27 


1,943.9 
2,236.0 
2,902.5 


1324 
124.4 
WIG) 


303.0 
305.9 
386.6 


Swale) 
245.6 
278.6 


40.1 
37.9 
55.4 


207.8 
Nsw 
142.2 


168.9 
218.0 
27352 


eylaeab 
599%1 
846.4 


18.2 
30.6 
46.3 








Total 
Western 
Europe 


1,875.9 
2,426.7 
2,823.4 


6,547.4 
7,895.4 
9,637.1 


6,254.5 
7,882.4 
9,766.3 


5,524.2 
7,409.2 
8,448.3 


2,065.1 
2,501.1 
3,069.1 


SG 
428.8 
449.9 


1,687.1 
2,706.4 
2,818.6 


7,250.9 
7,976.3 
10,160.1 


Pe 99k 
2.16422 
2, 4L 92 


2,867.9 
3,340.4 
3,793.1 


2,319.1 
2,490.3 
3,070.1 


594.2 
13665 
925).7 


466.2 
390.4 
402.8 


1,413.4 
Pe ID 7h ih 
2,146.4 


4,766.9 
6,337.3 
7,993.9 


2913 


372.4 
486.5 
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Appendix table 6--Agricultural exports by country, European Community and other Western Europe, 1977-79--Cont'd. 








SITC Number 


Ma jor G 


: Belgium- 


European Community 





Commodity and year Sub- : : Nether- : 
head- head- Luxem- : France Germany Italy lands : Denmark : Ireland 
ings ings 1/ : bourg : : 
Million dollars 
Wine 1977 Pee L720 1,006.7 180.2 506.6 4.3 4.5 Oem 
1978 28.8 1,363.0 246.1 675.6 5.6 5.8 0.4 
L979) Zilia 1,658.6 296.0 1,065.3 6.4 320 0.6 
Tobacco, unmanu- 1977 U2A 16.2 6.4 ono 555.0 3256 3.6 0.1 
factured 1978 Vit 9.6 12.8 72.9 42.1 4.2 0.3 
197.9) 7.9 9.1 13/6 93.5 61.2 Bisel 1 ES) 
Tobacco, manu- 1977 122 : 123.6 64.0 186.6 1.0 268.1 25.9 25.8 
factured 1978 : Lely S 78.0 Papi 8) 1.0 376.0 33525 SHG S) 
1979 188.5 18:05 SPI Oe Qe3) 486.9 42.1 34.5 
Hides, skins, and 1977 2: : 579 209.8 127.9 18.7 U20 87 243.8 S128 
furs 1978 - 72.8 280.5 NAN! 20.9 17Oel 294.7 47.7 
isNyAe) ¢ 98.3 397 a7, 238.4 28; 234.3 460.7 64.9 
Oilseeds, oil 1977 oe ie ie.) 36.3 23).0 ‘lye, 6Ls7 SWE 7! 0.1 
nuts and oil 1978 L222 50.6 PAL AS) ites} Site. 44.5 Oia: 
kernels 1979 16.9 62.3 Nea) 2.3 119.3 D252 Or 
Natural rubber 1977 230 0.8 6.2 ee 6.4 4.8 --- --- 
1978 0.8 Dad a5) Bye) 4.4 0.1 --- 
1979 1.0 fica. ath 6.2 5.6 0.1 --- 
Natural fibers 1977 Z0L— 205.1 433.4 140.0 Dae? 42.2 1.4 14.1 
1978 265 214.9 437.7 146.6 SVJA(0) 49.1 ile) S35 
1979 248.1 538.0 190.7 41.6 55.3 1.8 22S 
Crude animal and 1977 29 136.8 op eyrte! 277.8 536.1 1,049.1 193.7 12.6 
vegetable mate- 1978 161.2 244.7 294.0 206.4 L279 231.9 15.5 
rials not else- 1979 VHS. 2 293.5 349.5 294.1 1,494.5 292.9 16.0 
where specified 

Agricultural fats 1977 4 : UBB IGS) PATS 633.9 85.0 419.1 90.0 18.5 
and oils 1978 : 196.3 333'.0 681.9 108.2 546.0 102.3 20) 
LOTS 2a eZ 407.7 821.4 170.3 698.2 TEL) Pd P15 
Animal and vege- 1977 431 Ze S0aL 173.29 22.4 131.4 28 ded 
table oils and 1978 28.9 Boel 209.1 13.8 162.4 Wis) ie? 
fats, processed eH Ie: 40.3 46.1 271.8 ZA PR ey 42.5 St 
Total agricultural 1977 3597 2D) 9,945.6 6,269.4 3,999.2 VORS 7 Ss. Ee etlaS) Oded 
1978 4,670.2 12,662.2 13325.0) 4), 07050 12,303.58 4,153.8 2533502 

1979 5,659.20 15,524.57 9,141.7 5,845.7 14,509.7 4,881.0 2,714 
Total imports 1977 37,450.3 63,363.4 117,932.4 45,062.4 43,604.8 9,911.2 4,400.2 
1978 44,792.8 76,494.3 142,089.6 56,048.3 50,149.2 11,676.0 5,68) <2 
1979 56,083.2 97,958.8 171,436.7 72,236.8 63, 667.4 14,341.6 7. Lis0 


--- = none or negligible. 


ay These are components of major headings - 


Compiled from UN Trade Statistics, 1975-79. 
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SITC is the Standard International Trade Classification, revised. 














Appendix table 6--Agricultural exports by country, European Community and Other Western Europe, 1977-79--Continued 





Other Western Europe 








$ 4 : : : . s Total 
United ‘ Total , Austria : Finland © Greece . Norway  * Portugal : Spain Sweden ! Switzer- * Other ° Total 
Kingdom .  EC-9 i : : ° : : : 
; : ; ‘ land * Western . Western 
: 3 : : : : ; x i * Europe * Europe 
a : 
Million dollars 
40.3 1575967 19.1 --- 23.8 --- 1352 PAD ESE) --- Zee: 419.0 Zs Bis, 7, 
51.9 ZT Wad 31.0 --- Qed --- 160.1 244.0 --- 329 465.5 2,842.7 
SSIS) Selle 43.5 --- 34.3 --- 200.0 399.6 --- SYiqy 680.6 3,794.4 
: 8.8 133n2 2.4 --- 153.2 Onn --- 0.6 053 17.6 174.2 307.4 
165.4 314.4 283 --- 214.0 Opal --- 1.4 Wie! Z2iek: 240.2 554.6 
231.6 420.5 3.4 --- 190.6 Olea --- 2.9 0.6 20.6 218.2 638.7 
PW fie) 982.5 2.4 9.0 0.3 ee) 0.6 10.6 IES) 132.9 170.6 US Seal: 
370.3 £5 302).9 Drank SY, 0.2 Bao wade LORD USia2 176.4 225555 2 SGT, 
493.6 1, 653'.6 Ze D3eS 0.2 4.0 1.3 1228 16.5 151.0 216 1 58'65).2: 
280.8 1,091.4 Wes 124.6 41.7 53.4 Bie 216 Doe 28.6 324.4 We 41555 
309.1 TSS eV fie IS a/ 150.4 55.8 SLES) 4.9 Bed 69.4 35.0 395.4 VOLS 
Lr fiteat 1,993.5 21.4 239.53) D045 86.3 exe, 6.5 96.1 52.8 566.1 2525916 
8.8 176.3 Pn 72 --- Dink --- --- 4.9 12.4 One 21.8 198.1 
10.9 234.3 19 --- 1.6 --- --- 3.9 8.6 Ont 16.1 250.4 
6,6 279.6 G5} --- 1.6 ——) ~=-- ase Det B8is3) One 46.9 326.5 
Lamp! 26a One --- --- --- =-<- eZ 0.6 One jel 27.6 
4.9 23.4 0.2 --- --- --- --- Ola2 Os 0.4 WSS) 24.9 
7.4 30.1 0.3 --- --- --- --- 0.1 0.9 0.1 aba Silva 
256.5 PtE729 7.8 0.6 36.8 2.9 Woe! 392 3:10 24.2 115.8 23 3h0) 
289.7 1,189.8 4.4 dip dk 44.8 350 1.9 65.4 shysds 30.0 154.5 1,344.3 
33052 1,429.1 6.1 0.6 46.5 4.8 3.9 40.0 2 32.8 136.8 15565.9 
67.9 2,487.8 26.09 5.0 1ie2 10.8 isha il 550 21.6 22.9 166.5 2,654.3 
79.8 2,505.4 Vives Sed 11.8 13.9 7x6: 74.8 28.7 27.9 201.9 25 OW. 3 
93% 2 Sig ON MERL) 23.0 6.8 1057 18.6 20.1 93.6 SREIAVA 30.0 237 5 3,249.4 
99.7 1,779.0 8.5 L230 tae = 114.7 ia ; LS) 5152 16.9 454.7 22 oS ei 
108.6 2,096.8 11.0 10.6 71.4 94.7 13.4 288.7 62.6 Lies 569.7 2,666.5 
139.7 2,602.5 13.6 10.7 43.4 111653 30.6 403.6 73.8 20.6 71216 Bo Lael: 
44.0 457.0 IRS: rhe H3} 45.5 Real iat 19.0 6.8 84.6 541.6 
52.0 540.7 Zed 7.4 16 44.1 1.4 4.6 23:8 Bais) 91.0 63L.7 
64.5 704.8 Poe) 9.0 4.0 56.6 16 3.4 28.4 Sai, 114.2 819.0 
4,404.1 44,108.7 410.8 444.8 O77 a 510.8 265.7 2,026.4 514.7 TE these: 5,928.1 50,036.8 
6,116.1 D505 06 532.5 421.8 NIX? 429.5 304.2 2,446.7 562.2 958.9 6,852.0 60,488.7 
6,992.4 655259 sk 670.1 56459 1,252.3 514.2 398.2 3,425.0 Sie? dy Olay eal Soo a0) Tea Ou Olek 
tO 02 379,163.9 9,807.7 7,668.3 PTE) oh 8,716.1 2,013.4 NO Trent 19,054.4 7532469 77,999.98  456,723.7 


71, 483.3 BOS ata G. ail? 173.9 lap Aletey SR eV esIG 8) 10,026.6 2,410.5 135.1025 ZU HOS. 235992 .5 94,960.8 DDS 53 1D a 


G0 5035.> 573,400.9 15,478.2 11,174.7 3,877.4 13,466.4 3,353.8 18 ,196.0 Qh,537.8  26,389.7 119,474.0 692,874.9 
Scone ee 


*U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1981-0-340-932/ESS-138 
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